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War Came to the Nation in Advent 


President Knubel's Seasonal Message to the 
United Lutheran Church in America 


On the second Sunday in Advent 
there broke upon America “distress of 
nations, with perplexity.” We as a 
church in America had known its be- 
ginnings earlier because important 
parts of our Church are in Canada and 
because important parts of our Church 
have ancestry in almost every country 
of Europe. On that day, however, per- 
plexity struck deeply, disastrously, 
into our Church in the United States. 
There was dismay and disheartenment 
because many had prayerfully hoped 
that the United States might be a 
mediator of peace in God among the 
nations. Evidently we were not fitted 
for that service, because war broke 
upon us that Sunday as an unavoid- 
able necessity laid upon us. The na- 
tion’s life was crushingly attacked. 
Whatever the long causes behind the 
fact, we as Christian citizens were un- 
der united necessity to give ourselves 
for the nation. Throughout the Church 
this double manifestation was clear—a 
sense of common confusion and a sense 
of common necessity. 


And it occurred in Advent, when we 
are thinking of the coming of our God. 
How welcome to think right now of 
that coming. Whenever we are con- 
fused, perplexed, we strongly desire 
God. Whenever necessity is laid upon 
us, God must be in it. Furthermore, 
Advent means a God Who is coming, 
Who is moving. Advent means that God 
is going somewhere. His determined 
movement must therefore exist amid 
this perplexity and this necessity of 
ours. The greatness of God, of His 
blessings, are inevitably a part of all 
through which we as a people must 
now pass. It is a keynote of Advent: 
“Look up, lift up your heads, for your 
redemption draweth nigh.” Along with 
our sense of confusion and our sense of 
necessity we must as a Church feel the 
sense of God. It is Advent. If our trou- 
bled hearts wonder how this can be true 
in a time of fearful sacrifice and sor- 
row ahead of us, then I believe deeply 
that more in the way of blessing has 
come to the world by means of what 
men have suffered, endured, than by 
means of what men have actively done. 


But what is there in the way of bless- 
ing that the God of Advent, the God 
of the Church, can be devising amid 
His long plans? What will He attain 
in an ultimate peace of the nations 
which can steady and stimulate our 
hearts while the struggle goes on? His 
purposes are steadily becoming clearer, 
especially to those who are of the 


church and who know the message of 
the church. The church must proclaim 
her message and will thereby do the 
greatest service to men and to nations. 
For instance, the greatest thing the 
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church knows is the word of recon- 
ciliation in Jesus Christ. Our own 
Church finds full delight especially in 
that message. But the world has not 
learned it—reconciliation with God and 
so reconciliation between nations. The 
nations must find not merely a path of 
mutual justice but a path of mutual 
repentance and forgiveness as they aim 
to walk together in the world. We hear 
little or nothing about human kindness, 
about reconciliation in diplomatic deal- 
ings. There can be no enduring peace 
without it. 


As the nations plan to build a road 
of peace they must recognize something 
more. The church has a special and 


‘controlling reason for its loyalty to the 


nation. It is primarily a loyalty to the 
nation’s divine destiny. The church 
deeply believes in such a divine origin 
and purpose for the nation. There is 
need that the nations themselves live 
in mutual persuasion and regard as to 
this fundamental factor in true national 
existences. There can be no enduring 
peace without it. 


When we <are thinking of national 
destiny and vocation we must not for- 
get in addition the vocations of indi- 
vidual human lives. Behind all of the 
social adjustments which are needed if 
peace is to come, behind all of the social 
developments which have been disturb- 
ing humanity, behind all of the eco- 
nomic troubles related to labor and 
capital is the divine vocation in human 
lives. The church must recognize it 
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clearly and give it true religious foun- 
dation. There can be no enduring peace 
without it. 


These and many other problems have 
been seething as evils in the boiling 
turmoils of human contention. These 
evils bring war. The God of Advent 
has permitted the present misery for 
many nations so that He may lead them 
to a better, a highly necessary order- 
liness for the world. For this the 
Church may prayerfully, confidently, 
lift up its head, even amid the suffering 
of war. The sense of God will surely 
maintain, sustain us in Christ, no mat- 
ter what comes to us in our sense of 
perplexity and in our sense of necessity. 
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Gy Will Be Done 
Still in the manger Sost thou lie, 


Immortal Babe~Sternal God, 
While prince and knave pass fieedless by 
Where millions more fave trod. 


We have not crowned thee §ord of all; 
(ie treacherous heart betrays the will! 

(fie thorns, the wormwood and the gall 
Must be thy portion still! 


At tragic cost of gvief and pain 
Cie rutfiless seek an evil crown 
Heedless as at thy birth,~and Cain 
Still strikes fiis brother down! 


We cannot fear the CAristmas bells. 
(fie grieving angels silent stand 

While bursting bomb ané screaming sfells 
Fall on each stricken land. 


Of: haste thy promise to fulfill 
When every heart shall bow to thee; 
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Gach rebel fashion to thy will~ 
Dear ford, begin with me! 
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A Christmas Fancy 


By Margaret R. Seebach 
How often have I thought: On Christmas Eve 
If only I could walk abroad, and find 
Some little village-place, of Bethlehem kind, 
Hushed in the spell that dusk and lamplight weave; 
Pass some low door beneath a stable eave, 
And catch a stirring and a gleam behind— 
Would the great Birth grow vivid to my mind? 
And would I then more potently believe? 
What need, O Lord, to seek Thy presence thus, 
Or watch for angel hand or starry sphere, 
When Thou art still Immanuel, God with us, 
Forever and immeasurably near? 
What need with shepherds or with kings discuss 
Thine ancient birthplace?—Thou art now, and here! 
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Psalm of Worship 
By Catherine von Zéch 

WE worship Thee, adore Thee, Glorious King. 
Before all worlds were formed Thou reigned supreme. 
Though universal hosts their love-gifts bring 
For Thee; yet Thou art ours, Thou Sacred Beam. 
O Babe of Bethlehem, to Thee we sing; 
Thy tiny hands and body barely seem 
To hold that power of which the heavens ring 
Yet, Lord of Hosts, pure love remains Thy theme. 
All honor, power, dominion ’er be Thine, 
All ages kneel in reverence at Thy feet; 
O Triune Majesty, O Child divine, 
We lay but broken hearts before Thy seat. 
We worship Thee in holiness and love 
To join our songs with angel choirs above. 


Ihe Church 


As Christmas dawns over an embattled earth, the 
Church goes about its business of keeping people sane, 
of allaying hysteria of hate, of holding on to hope for a 
better world. 

Church leaders speaking in the early hours of the 
Japanese attack acknowledged the sad necessity of 
armed resistance. Dr. Walter 
Lewis, general secretary of 
the Baptist World Alliance, 
said, ‘““We ought to keep our 
heads, think clearly, and not 
get stampeded.” 

“The church, especially in 
a day of war and crisis, must 
put on lights when nations 
put them out,” said Dr. 
Oscar Blackwelder, pres- 
ident of the Washington, 
D. C., Federation of 
Churches. “The question of war or peace has been taken 
out of our hands,” said Dr.. Albert McCartney, Washing- 
ton pastor. “I hate war so terribly,” said Dr. William 
Abernethy of Washington, “but we cannot stand by.” 

“One of the functions of the church in time of war is 
to cultivate a responsibility for qualities and values that 
will be needed after the war,” stated the Rev. Dan Fern 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

“The church is not a war-making institution; but 
when ruthless force is unleashed, unwilling to heed 
moral principles or persuasion, the church should not 
impede those who would check its advance and clear 
the way for moral action.” 

“In war or peace, the church exists to promote broth- 
erhood, freedom, and character, by the method of love, 
reason, and persuasion.” 


Japanese Americans 

A cALL to the church people of America to “maintain 
a Christian composure and charity” in their dealings 
with the Japanese now in this country was issued by 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, president of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

“Tet us remember,” he said, “that many of these peo- 
ple are loyal, patriotic American citizens, and that 
others, though Japanese subjects, have been utterly 
opposed to their nation’s acts. While carefully observing 
the precautions necessary to national safety, there is no 
place for vindictiveness.” 

Church leaders are already at work on the Japanese- 
American problem, seeking to provide funds for Jap- 
anese nationals who may find themselves without 
money, and to provide fellowship in American churches. 
Missionaries recently returned from Japan are proving 
helpful in this work. There are about 140,000 Japanese 
in this country, half of whom are American citizens. 
Ninety-seven thousand of them are in California. 


Missionaries Home 
Most Christian missionaries have returned from the 
area now involved in war. There are still eighty-five 
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Protestant American missionaries in Japan, fifty-five in 
Thailand, and an unknown number in China, according 
te Dr. A. L. Warnshuis of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference. 

“Today,” he emphasized, “the missionary boards are 
working with the government, doing everything possible 
to communicate with missionaries in the Far East. Most 
of those remaining are single men who volunteered to 
stay at their posts.” 


Missionaries Say— 


Two missionaries of the Seventh Day Adventists, 
usually considered a pacifist group, say the United 
States should have gone to war with Japan long ago. 

“Japan is feeding its whole army from the Indo-China 
rice fields,” states R. H. Wentland, who spent eleven 
years as a missionary in Indo-China. “It has seized ex- 
tensive resources for warfare, coal fields, cement plants, 
and rubber. Japan is running Indo-China, and Japan 
is overrun with Germans who will soon be manning 
their ships and using German submarines in the Pacific. 


Chaplains to the Front 


THERE may be need for many more chaplains as the 
armed services of the United States increase. 

“The religious program of the Army remains the 
same now as before,” states Col. William R. Arnold, 
chief of chaplains of the United States Army. “There 
will be services Sundays and on days of the week. We 
will do all we can to put as much religion as possible 
in the hearts and minds of the men.” 

Soldiers who never attended church before they put 
on uniforms are now showing great interest in religious 
activities at the 604 chapels at military camps, states 
Dr. David Pool, following his tour of military camps 
from New York to Texas. 

Co-operation of military authorities in promotion of 
religious services has been outstanding and commend- 
able, he says. “It is realized now, as it was not in the 
last war, that religion provides a sound basis for good 
morale.” 

Average attendance at religious services at army posts 
is ninety-eight, according to War Department figures. 
The popularity of religious instruction is shown by 
Bible class attendances. Contacts with individual sol- 
diers has averaged fifty-two a day for each chaplain. 


Spiritual Resistance 


“SPIRITUAL liberty, in the faithfulness of the Church 
to Jesus Christ in seeking first the Kingdom of God, is 
the only possession which cannot be taken away from 
Christians,” states an anonymous pamphlet circulating 
among Catholic priests in unoccupied France, reports 
Religious News Service. 

“Catholics intend to give the example of a tested 
Christian sense which is not attracted by false appeals 
and fallacious promises, whatever their source, and also 
intend to give the contagious example of Christian 
courage.” 
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oe Reassuring | a Songs 


By Grceert P. Voricr 


Our first (unofficial) national anthem, “Columbia, 
Columbia, to Glory Arise,” made its appearance in the 
midst of the American Revolution. It came from the 
pen of the noted preacher and educator, Timothy 
Dwight, who in 1777 was serving as chaplain in a brigade 
of Connecticut volunteers. It contains a vision Dwight 
had one day of the new nation then in the throes of 
birth: a land of science and art, of virtue and peace. 

The queen of the world, and the child of the skies—a 
nation founded upon freedom and justice, and destined 
to become “the noblest of time.” 


The second of our national songs is an appeal for unity 
and co-operation in a period of factionalism and dissen- 
sion. In 1798 Joseph Hopkinson, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
called upon the pro-French and the pro-British factions 
to unite in defense of their young nation, then in danger 
of war with the new revolutionary government of 
France. The gist of the song—known to us as “Hail 
Columbia”—is found in the second stanza: 


“Immortal patriots! rise once more: 
Defend your rights, defend your shore: 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Let no rude foe, with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood the well-earned prize. 
While offering peace sincere and just, 
In heaven we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice will prevail, 
And every scheme of bondage fail. 


“Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying round our Liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 


Our official national anthem, “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” is primarily a battle piece; indeed, it was first 
called, “The Defense of Fort McHenry.” But after 
describing the bombardment of the fort, which he had 
anxiously witnessed, and after taunting the discomfited 
foe, Francis Scott Key, a devout lawyer, calls upon his 
“heav’n-rescued land” to “praise the power that hath 
made and preserved us a nation,” and to adopt as its 
motto the words, “In God is our trust.” But it is in his 
other national hymn, “Before the Lord We Bow,” writ- 
ten in 1832, that Key’s strong Christian faith is set forth. 
He not only thanks God for His protection of our 


“fair land, 
From foes and fears at rest,” 


but he calls upon all mankind to cast down its pride, 
deplore its sin, and “bow before the Crucified.” 


In the same year that Francis Scott Key wrote “Be- 
fore the Lord We Bow” a young student of theology in 
Andover Theological Seminary gave to us our national 
hymn, “America.” Samuel Francis Smith later became 
a Baptist minister and writer of church hymns; but it 
is by “America” that he is remembered. The prayer 
with which he concludes this simple hymn has an emo- 
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tional and spiritual lift which stirs and exalts for the 
moment the soul of the singer: 
“Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God our King.” 


If “The Star-Spangled Banner” is quite martial, 
equally so is “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It 
was inspired by the sight of the Union soldiers in the 
army camps about Washington in 1861. At the request 
of the distinguished minister, James Freeman Clarke, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a reformer and Unitarian lay 
preacher, undertook to compose more appropriate words 
for the old camp-meeting tune to which the Boys in Blue 
were singing “John Brown’s Body.” One night she 
awoke from sleep. Suddenly there came to her the 
words she had been seeking, and in thirty minutes the 
poem was complete. She went to sleep again; and in the 
morning when she arose, the words had left her entirely. 
But fortunately she had already written them down. 

Like “Columbia, Columbia, to Glory Arise,” Mrs. 
Howe’s hymn takes the form of a vision. She sees the 
Lord God coming in His holy wrath to visit judgment 
upon the moral evil of chattel slavery. As His instru- 
ments of judgment, He is using the Union soldiers, 
among whom she has been working in the army camps. 
She calls upon them to execute His judgment: 

“As Christ died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


“America, the Beautiful,” like “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” was written by a patriotic woman, 
Katherine Lee Bates, professor in Wellesley College. It 
is strongly religious. Each stanza contains a prayer: 
the first, a petition for the spirit of brotherhood: 

“America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea”; 
the second, for a law-abiding and temperate citizenry: 
“America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law”; 
the third, for noble aims: 
“America! America! 
May God thy gold refine 
Till all success be nobleness 
And every gain divine”; 


Thus we find that from “Columbia, Columbia, to Glory 
Arise” to “God Bless America” most of our national 
songs, including our official national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and our equally beloved national 
hymn, “America,” express lofty ideals and strike a re- 
ligious note. Most of them were written by deeply re- 
ligious men and women. So long as our national life is 
moulded by the ideals of these songs, all will be well 
with our country. 
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ed Christmas Sacrifice 


By ALMA HANTEL ARNOLD 


It was two days before Christmas. Little Hannah and 
Mary stood in the country parsonage livingroom look- 
ing out of the window at the softly falling snow. How 
beautiful it was making everything! The bare, brown 
fields now had a pure blanket of white. In the corn- 
fields the bare stalks were sticking up, yes bare, because 
there had been hardly any corn, the very best was only 
nubbins. Things did not look very bright for Christmas. 

Not far away snow was beginning to pile up against 
the little white country church. The wooden sidewalk 
leading up to the door was thickly covered, with not one 
single print to mar its beauty. It gave the little church 
sort of a forsaken look. 

“Oh, Hannah,” said her sister. “I hope this snow won’t 
spoil Christmas. Maybe the people can’t come to 
church.” 

“Don’t worry, Mary. You know our people always 
come, bad roads or not. Father will clean off all the 
snow and the church will be warm and pleasant inside, 
and everyone will be happy.” 

“Hannah,” Mary said in a small whisper, “do you 
think we will have a real Christmas tree of our own this 
year?” 

“Yes, I heard father and mother talking about it, and 
I think we will, but—’” 

“Well, well, what are my little girls so busy talking 
about?” asked a kindly voice and as they turned and 
ran toward the speaker Pastor Mertci gathered them 
into his arms. 

“Oh, father,” excitedly asked Mary, “are we going to 
have a real Christmas tree this year?” 

“Ves dear, I think we can manage it,” her father an- 
swered while his eyes beamed their pleasure. “Mother 
and I have been saving for some time, and we will have 
a real evergreen instead of a substitute as we have had 
so many times.” 

The joy of the girls was unbounded. In this section 
of the country where they lived, evergreen trees were 
very scarce, and others had to be used if a person could 
not afford to buy one. 

“And now I have come to ask a favor of you girls,” 
said their father, his eyes twinkling. “Would you like to 
drive to G— with me and get it? Farmer John said we 
could use his team and wagon as the roads are bad.” 


“Oh, father, how wonderful,” they cried and ran off 
te get their coats, caps and mittens. 

Mother Mertci was busy in the warm, pleasant kitchen 
after her loved ones had gone on their happy mission. 
She heard someone on the porch stamping off the snow 
and threw open the door. Cld Mrs. Marsh was standing 
there smiling. 

“Merry Christmas, Mother Marsh, come in. Don’t 
tell me that you have walked from home in this snow?” 

“Oh, it is not quite a mile, and old as I am I like to 
get out in the snow,” she laughed. “‘We butchered a few 
days ago, and I wanted to bring you some sausage and 
lard for your Christmas.” 

“Oh, how kind and thoughtful of you. Your sausage 
is so delicious. We are very grateful to you.” 

“By the way, has the pastor been to visit Lucy lately?” 

“You mean Lucy Tonich? Yes, he was there this 
morning. Poor child, my heart just bleeds for her, she 
is so frail and weak.” 

“Just how is she, Mrs. Mertci? I haven’t been there 
for several weeks.’ Mrs. Marsh threw off her shawl. 

Tears came to the eyes of Mrs. Mertci as she sadly 
answered, “Dear Mother Marsh, I am afraid the poor 
child is not for this earth very long. T. B. has made such 
inroads that I am afraid nothing can be done now. It’s 
so sad. If they had only doctored sooner, they might 
have arrested the disease.” 

“Yes, it will be a sad Christmas for the Tonich family. 
The little brothers and sisters are looking forward to 
getting some gifts. They do not realize how sick poor 
Lucy is.” 

“Well, I’m afraid they will be disappointed, as I know 
what little money they got from their harvest will have 
te go for medicine and food and clothing. It makes me 
sad to think that at this blessed Christmas time, which 
should be the happiest time of the whole year, little 
children must have empty stockings,” and Mrs. Mertci 
wiped the tears away. 

The short December day had drawn to a close. The 
snow had stopped falling and darkness had settled down 
upon a spotless world. Mrs. Mertci stepped to the door 
and opened it, and looked out and listened for the sound 
of the returning wagon. As she stood there she thought 
how peaceful everything seemed. The white fields looked 
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so pure as they spread out for miles with here and there 
a small clump of trees. Here and there a light twinkled, 
and she could imagine the happy Christmas prepara- 
tions being made, although she knew from necessity 
they would be simple. Soon she heard in the distance 
a crunch, crunch made by horses’ feet in the snow, and 
she knew that soon all would be excitement. 

In a short time the wagon stopped by the kitchen door 
and Hannah and Mary jumped down from the seat and 
raced in. Throwing their arms around their mother they 
cried with delight in every tone, “Mother, oh mother, 
we got it and it is beautiful. We are so happy.” 

After a warm and nourishing but hasty supper and 
dishes all cleared away Father Mertci brought in the 
tree and set it up. It was not so large, but it was an 
evergreen and nicely proportioned and thick. 

The girls danced around and Hannah said, “It is 
almost pretty enough just as it is.” 
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After the first excitement had worn off Hannah and 
Mary got out all their decorations and started to trim 
their precious Christmas tree. They had been prepar- 
ing for this weeks beforehand. It did not make any dif- 
ference that they had no money to buy sparkling balls 
and tinsel. That did not worry them. Weeks before 
they had picked the pretty red seed pods on the large 
wildrose bushes and strung them into long chains. They 
had made yards of links out of paper of many colors 
and had popped corn and strung it into snowy garlands. 

These and other home-made things were hung on the 
tree amid gay snatches of song, smiles and laughter. The 
hour was getting late when finally all was finished and 
two happy little girls sank down on the floor and looked 
and looked at their lovely tree. 

“Oh, mother,” said Hannah, “did you ever see any- 
thing so beautiful? God is so good to us.” 

Mother Mertci smiled into the sparkling eyes of her 
little daughter and softly answered, “Yes, dear, He is 
very good to us, better, I’m afraid, than we deserve.” 

After some time spent in silent meditation and joyful 
anticipation of the morrow, Pastor Mertci seated him- 
self upon the sofa and drew his little daughters down 
beside him. His kind face looked tired and very sad. 

“It is getting late and time my little girls should be in 
bed,” he said. “But I want to tell you a short story first 
and then away you must hie to slumberland. 

“This morning I went to visit poor little Lucy. She 
is so thin and pale and looked so weak and pitiful lying 
in her bed. I thought how sad it is when one of God’s 
little ones has to be deprived of the pleasure of running 
and playing in the beautiful out-of-doors.” 

“Does she suffer much, father?” asked small Mary, 
her big blue eyes full of sympathy. 

“No, dear, I don’t think she does; but she cannot take 
part in anything, and is alone a great part of the time. 

“Today as I was sitting by her bed we talked about 
Christmas, and I told her all over again the lovely story 
of the baby Jesus. She lay there so quiet with her great 
dark eyes fastened upon my face drinking in every 
word. When I had finished she said to me in a tired, sad, 
small voice, ‘Pastor, will the Sunday school have its 
program Christmas Eve again?’ 

“Yes, dear,” I answered, “and we will all be here by 
your window to sing the beautiful carols to you.” 

“Oh, I love them so,’ she said. ‘Mother will fix up a 
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limb of a tree for me and set it on my bureau for my 
Christmas tree. But dear Pastor Mertci, every year I 
have prayed for the Christ child to bring me a really 
truly Christmas tree; but He never has. Maybe there 
are too many others who want one too,’ and her eyes 
were bright with tears she was too brave to shed. 

“I warned her not to talk too much as she seemed so 
weak, but after a few minutes she continued, ‘I feel like 
talking to you today, dear pastor. I have felt so happy 
today, as though maybe my prayer is to be answered.’ 

“T made a little prayer with her and left her in rather 
an excited and happy frame of mind.” 

As he ceased speaking all was very quiet in the room 
except for the ticking of the clock upon the shelf. The 
clouds had been driven away by a rising wind and the 
moon was shining through the window. Its silvery rays 
fell squarely upon the little Christmas tree. It glittered 
and sparkled and seemed twice as precious to Hannah 
as she looked at it with loving though tear-filled eyes. 
Already her little head was busy with a plan. She was 
the first to break the long silence. 

“How sad for poor Lucy. But father,” and her voice 
faltered somewhat, “I think I know why you told us 
the story. Do you know, Mary?” 

Little Mary’s head was nodding, and although she 
was bravely trying to stay awake, her eyes were closed 
and she did not hear her sister’s question. 

Pastor Mertci looked keenly into Hannah’s eyes and 
asked, “What do you think, my dear?” 

Hannah glanced toward her mother as if for help, but 
in another moment answered in an even voice. “Father, 
I think you expect us to give Lucy our lovely tree. 
Don’t you?” 

“Yes, Hannah dear, I told you the story wondering if 
you could make such a sacrifice. It would be a real one, 
for I understand how you children feel about this tree. 
But I am going to let you decide. Poor little Mary, I 
guess she is beyond anything just now,” and he smiled 
down upon the rosy face of his small daughter sound 
asleep. 

Hannah got up from the sofa and walked over to the 
tree. She stood in the soft moonlight looking at and 
touching the trimmings and, putting her nose close to 
the fir, she inhaled deep breaths of its sweet fragrance. 
Then with a caressing touch she laid her hand lovingly 
upon the branches as though in farewell and turned 
abruptly and came over to her father and said, “Yes, 
dear father, we will give our tree to Lucy. I will explain 
it all to Mary in the morning.” 

“Precious child,” softly spoke both parents, “you will 
be blessed for this.” 


5] 


BS Na i 

The morning dawned clear, bright and sparkling. It 
was the day before Christmas and excitement and hap- 
piness seemed to be in the air. 

Hannah and Mary tumbled out of bed early. After a 
careful explanation from her older sister, Mary was as 
anxious and happy to take their beloved tree to Lucy. 

So right after breakfast they fastened it fully trimmed 
to a sled and all three set out for Lucy’s house. 

After they left Mother Mertci had work to do. Her 
husband had cut down a small dried ash tree and she 
quickly brought it into the house and set it up where 
the evergreen had been. She swiftly cut long narrow 

(Continued on page 9) 
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God’s Peace—Given and ‘Possessed 


cA Message to ‘People 
Who Are Young 


THE principles upon which this peace is 
builded are founded in Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount, specifically in The Beat- 
itudes, a program of persistent, persua- 
sive, powerful humility and patience. This 
spirit of Jesus seems to have been caught 
by that peerless preacher of peace, and 
yet the boldest and most courageous con- 
tender of the faith. In his letter to the 
Colossian Christians he said: “Let the 
peace of God rule in your hearts, to the 
which also ye are called in one body; and 
be ye thankful.” It might surprise us to 
note that peace is urged upon us as a duty; for many 
seem to consider it as something over which we have no 
control. However, it is not something that we may or 
can do, but something that we permit. 

We should not forget that without unity there can be 
no peace. And by unity we mean something like that 
which is maintained by the difference in the many mem- 
bers of the human body. Each is different, yet the re- 
moval of any one disrupts that unity and harmony. The 
unity of God is the basis of the peace of God, meaning 
the comprehensive manifoldness, completeness, rather 
than singularity of number. There is unity between His 
various powers. Among the personalities of the God- 
head there is no discord but perfect harmony, entire 
union. Jesus said, “I and my Father are one.” It is 
evident that unity cannot be produced by all the rigor 
of ecclesiastical discipline, or legislative regulations and 
enactments. But give us the unity of the living Spirit 
of God, and we shall be one. 

From such unity there must spring an individual 
peace which is also of divine origin and nature. By 
peace we mean that which is the direct opposite of pas- 
sion, labor, toil, effort; that state in which there are no 
desires madly demanding an impossible gratification; 
that state in which there is no misery, no remorse, no 
sting. “My peace I give unto you,” said Jesus. Man’s 
deepest want is not for happiness, but a craving for 
peace; not a wish for the gratification of every desire, 
but a yearning for harmony with the will of God; and 
it is is this which Christianity promises, not happiness 
but peace. Even as Jesus gave His peace, He said, “In 
this world ye shall have tribulation.” This plainly is not 
happiness but may be peace. 


Three Peace Breakers i 
There are three things that can break that peace: 
first, discord between the mind of man and the lot which 
he is called to inherit; second, discord between the af- 
fections and powers of the soul; and third, doubt of the 
rectitude and justice and love which ordered this world. 
Looking more closely into this peace, we realize that 


[This discourse was delivered at the annual convention of the Luther 
League of the Florida Synod by the president of the synod. THe LuTHERAN 
received it from Dr. James L. Kinard, representative of the U. L. C. A. 
at the convention, and one of many edified listeners. Ep.] 


By N. D. Yount 


it is called “God’s Peace,” and we observe 
that this peace of God arises out of His 
eternal unity or harmony of all His at- 
tributes. There is no discord between 
His justice and His love demanding some 
miserable expedient to unite them. 

Further, we observe that this peace is 
a living peace. There is a sort of peace in 
the man who lives for and enjoys self with 
no nobler aspiration goading him on to 
the rest of God. There is the peace on 
the surface of a caverned lake, where no 
wind can stir; but that is the peace of 
stagnation. There is peace among the stones that have 
rolled down the mountain side and lie at rest; but that 
is the peace of inanity. There is the peace in the hearts 
of enemies who lie together in the trench, silenced from 
all animosities; but that is the peace of death. But our 
peace is the peace of God, the living peace of love, and 
it comes from an inward power. This power is as truly 
effective in the lives of men as the words of Christ to the 
storm-tossed waves, “Peace,” and there is a “great calm.” 

Again do we refer to that powerful preacher of peace, 
Paul, the patient, who gives us in Romans 12: 16-21 a 
practical peace program, by no means new, as some of 
us might feel about the modern movements for peace, 
but about 2,000 years old, an outgrowth of a heart filled 
with the harmony of heaven, a program which we may 
now be just beginning to appreciate. This plan seems to 
penetrate the heart of the problem. 


Required for “Implements” 

We are experts in setting up machinery and systems, 
but the question may fittingly be asked whether we are 
so adept in supplying the power in the form of personal 
force, deep conviction, sincere consecration, which is 
necessary to make the machinery move and the system 
work. 

The locomotive is an ingenious piece of mechanism 
but it is the live steam that makes it work. The League 
of Nations, the World Court, the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
are causes of hope; but the final essential is the will, the 
power to use them and to make them work. Thus, the 
simple yet essential principles which are essential to 
any peace program are emphasized. Paul knew the 
problem and discussed the fundamentals. As indicated 
before, the success of any peace program is dependent 
upon the effectiveness of individual application of the 
principles involved. Public opinion is nothing more than 
private opinion multiplied. The problem of peace is one 
of tremendous magnitude that requires a long, steady, 
dogged pull on the trail of progress, and a deep, glowing 
fire of faith and hope. Though this plan is old, it is gen- 
uine. It presents something the lovers of peace cannot 
avoid. 

“Be not wise in your own conceits,”’ might be consid- 
ered the first ingredient in a pointed prescription that 
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goes to the heart of the matter. How many wince when 
such a sore spot is touched! Are we ready to admit that 
we are conceited and intolerant? How we love to be 
right in our own opinions, or at least delight to be con- 
sidered right! What a pleasure it is to dominate a group 
with our assertions and how we fight to have our 
opinions prevail! With blind egotism we sweep the 
thoughts of others aside and reveal a modern indi- 
vidualism which is utterly destructive of peace. Let two 
such individuals meet and you have an impact similar 
to mad bulls meeting head on. Such collisions are found 
in homes, clubs, churches and legislatures. Such intoler- 
ance is found around international council tables, crush- 
ing and bruising the tender shoots of peace. We must 
not forget that peacefulness demands the adoption of 
intellectual humility and Christlike tolerance. 


An Outlawed Law 

And none the less fundamental is the next ingredient, 
patience. “Recompense to no man evil for evil.” The 
law of retaliation must be repealed. This is a radical 
proposal since there is hardly anything so common in 
human intercourse as retaliation. By a false code of 
honor we feel compelled to retaliate and thus sacrifice 
comfort, prosperity, peace. Friendships are torn asunder, 


homes wrecked, business ruined, trade disrupted, na-_ 


tions exhausted, churches split. Really there is no way 
out but by patience, which some think cowardly. How- 
ever, thinkers agree that there is more genuine courage 
and strength in patience than can ever be packed in the 
most ruthless retaliation. Those who love peace will 
practice patience. 

With studied solemnity these words follow: “Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath, for it is written, ‘Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay,’ saith the Lord.” It seems that trust is prescribed 
as a necessary requisite for the peace-loving man, trust 
in the ability and justice of God to care for and punish 
the transgressor. Vengeance is not justice or mere re- 
taliation, but retaliation with compound interest. We 
have here truly a great disturber of peace, a trouble- 
some customer. Can a man be unmoved by the injus- 
tice, the glaring wrongs, the bitter burdens, the fiendish 
trickery in the world? 

“I will repay,” saith the Lord. Transgressors cannot 
forever do as they wish. Retribution and correction, 
judgment and justice have not been forgotten, but are 
to be left to One capable of wise administration. 

“The peace of God which passeth all understanding 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


A CHRISTMAS SACRIFICE 
(Continued from page 7) 


lengths of green paper and wound them round and round 
the branches until the entire tree was covered and green 
looking. Then she got small bits of cotton, bright pieces 
of yarn, small pictures, some oranges and apples, a few 
left-over strings of popcorn and decorated the tree the 
best she could. The crowning touch was the brightly 
colored candles set on the tips of the branches. A few 
gaily wrapped gifts were placed under the tree, and Mrs. 
Mertci stood back to inspect her work. 

“Bless their dear little hearts,” she said aloud. “This 


Yet Will We Dare 


By C. B. Gohdes 


Mipwinter! Earth is sere. And no birds sing. 
Yet underneath the snow the grain is growing; 
Lilies strike deeper roots for brighter blowing; 
From lofty belfry Christmas carols ring; 
Anointed lips still joyous tidings bring. 
No strife can keep the stream of life from flowing; 
No cloud, the Star of Bethlehem from glowing 
While music angels on our pathway fling. 


The Prince of Peace is born! He comes from far 
With healing in His hands for all the world, 
To give us glee for grief, and trust for care. 
The lie now reigns, and hate; yet will we dare 
In faith to view, till battleflags are furled, 
A manger poor, a stable, and a star. 


will gladden them and make them forget their loss.” 
And she went humming about her work. 


rata Se a 

In the meantime the lovely Christmas tree had ar- 
rived at its destination. Proudly and happily it was 
carried into Lucy’s room and set upon a stand. Lucy 
clapped her hands, held her breath, and stared at the 
most beautiful thing she had ever seen. 

Coming to the bed and taking her thin, feverish hand 
in his, Pastor Mertci said, “Lucy, the Christ child has 
answered your prayer and brought you a real tree.” 

“Oh, I am so thankful,’ she answered happily. “I 
have felt all along this was going to be a different Christ- 
mas. I cannot thank you all enough for being so kind 
to me.” A coughing spell seized her and she lay back 
weak and exhausted upon her pillows. 

Hannah and Mary sang several of the sweet Christ- 
mas carols and then left for home. 

As soon as they were outside Mary jumped up and 
down exclaiming, “Oh, father, it makes me feel so good 
inside of me to give Lucy our tree. She was so happy.” 

“Yes, dear children, it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

The day passed quickly and Christmas Eve had come. 

All day Lucy drank in the beauty of this wonderful 
gift. She had begged until her mother gathered her up 
in her arms and carried her to the tree so that she could 
feel and smell it. 

Now it was dark. Her mother lit the few candles on 
the little tree and they were doing their best by twink- 
ling and glittering. Across the snow-covered fields Lucy 
heard the church bell ringing, calling all to the Christ- 
mas program. She lay worn and tired upon her pillows 
watching with joyful eyes the soft flame of the candles. 

All at once she sat up and stared at the tree for she 
saw its branches softly swaying to and fro. The room 
seemed to be filled with a soft murmur or rustle like a 
summer breeze gently stirring the tops of the fir trees 
and a sweet fragrance pervaded the whole room. On 
the very tip of this, her beloved Christmas tree, a snow 
white angel was hovering with outstretched arms and, 
looking lovingly at Lucy, it whispered, “Come.” 

As her spirit rose higher and higher she heard the 
angel joyfully say, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men.” 
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For months my husband and I looked forward to the 
birth of our baby, who is now two months old. I am 
terribly disappointed now to find that my husband 
shows very little interest in the baby and his progress. 
Now that the child is several months old I should 
think he would be watching every new develop- 
ment. It may be that during the months of expec- 
tation and planning he was only acting “interested” for 
my sake. When I talk to my husband about the baby’s 
gains in weight, changes of food formulas, and items 
of health he has a far-away look and makes little re- 
sponse. It seems so strange to me because we have 
always done so many things together and have enjoyed 
sharing a variety of experiences. Now we seem to be 
quite a distance apart. What is the explanation of my 
husband’s attitude, and what can be done about it? 


THIS situation seems unfortunate. But let us try to 
look at the whole picture without prejudice or blame. 
In the first place, the position of the father is different 
from that of the mother. His relationship to the baby is 
not quite so close as that of the mother, and calls for 
more of a development of interest. Then, young fathers, 
as other people, are not all alike. Some are much more 
adaptable than others. Their past experiences enter into 
the making of present attitudes and interests. Some will 
very quickly have a keen interest in a baby, while others 
must “grow into it.”” Some expectant fathers picture the 
coming baby as less helpless and “more mature” than it 
proves to be, and are consequently a little disappointed 
in its appearance. Some make the adjustment more 
rapidly than others; but over the months you may be 
sure that it will take place. By the time the child is six 
months old there is likely to be a strong interest which 
will grow stronger and stronger. The first need on your 
part, therefore, is patience. 

Several other suggestions may be in order as helps 
to these adjustments. Some young fathers feel that the 
baby has to a considerable extent taken his place in the 
affections of the mother. Endeavor, therefore, to show 
yourself as wife as well as mother. Avoid becoming 
careless about your appearance; keep yourself as at- 
tractive as before marriage and in the early months of 
wedded life. Have the friends of both of you as guests, 
and arrange to go out with your husband sometimes, 
having someone come in to care for the baby. Have some 
time together when you can forget there is a baby. 
Avoid allowing all your conversation to dwell on the 
child’s physical care, and talk over together matters of 
child guidance, parent-child relations, education, re- 
ligious guidance and problems of the whole home situa- 
tion. And be careful that you do not over-extend your 
sacrifices that they become uncalled-for exaggerations. 


Happenings in ibe Famuly 


By Eart S. Rupisitt, Px.D. 
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My son, who is five years old, wants to use his left 
hand for every important movement. I have encour- 
aged him to use his right hand more, but he likes to do 
the opposite. Several times I have forced him to do 
things with his right arm, and it seemed to me he did 
it just as well as with the left. But he always comes 
back to the left hand. Shall I continue to try to get him 
to give the right hand first place? 


Handedness is not merely a matter of preference or 
prejudice. It is also more than habit. It is due to actual 
differences in the organization of the nervous system. 
Very small children often use one hand as well as an- 


‘other, but gradually a preference for one or the other 


shows itself. Left-handedness does not indicate any in- 


feriority. There are some decided inconveniences about’ 


it, for so much of man’s equipment and gadgets are made 
for right-handed use. Some psychologists advise against 
pressing a child into use of the hand other than the pre- 
ferred one lest there be some bad results. Nervous in- 
stability, speech defects and reading difficulties may be 
the outcome. Forced changing of handedness is an in- 
terference with the dominance of one side of the brain 
in the control of action. And, after all, the disadvantages 
of being left-handed are not great. It seems best to 
allow a child to follow his own natural inclination in 
regard to right- or left-handedness. 


) 

We have always co-operated with the Sunday school 
by having our children there regularly. Recently I 
have been hearing references to better co-operation of 
the home with the Sunday school, and I am wondering 
what it could mean besides what we are doing. What 
is your idea about “co-operation”? 


Seeing that children are in Sunday school is impor- 
tant, but it is only one of the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion. Parents could to real advantage seek the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of the teachers of their children and 
help children to know their leaders well. If small boys 
and girls could know their teachers as friends it would 
prevent fright in class and pleading for mother or older 
brothers or sisters. The religious education of children 
is primarily the task of the home, and should include 
worship, giving of information, fostering habits, cul- 
tivating love and loyalties to the best, helping children 
to make moral decisions, encouraging a spirit of help- 
fulness and unselfishness, and fostering an interest in 
the church and the church school. But the church school 
can finely supplement the work of the home, especially 
in group instruction, worship, activities, and other forms 
of learning. Let us be sympathetic to its aims and work, 
guide children’s preparation of lessons, and help them 
to understand anything that is puzzling to them. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico are in deep trou- 
ble. This agricultural people stand in grave danger of 
having their lands covered with water; their clay pits— 
the chief source of their cash income—destroyed; their 
ancient villages of Santo Domingo, San Ildefonso and 
Santa Clara—the villages are much older than their 
names—swept away by the waters of projected dams on 
the Rio Grande. This accomplishment would be a major 
disaster for the Pueblos, for the deep-seated habits of 
their lives have been fixed from the dim horizons of his- 
tory in the operation of their self-governing, self-sup- 
porting communities, and by the influence of their 
ancient religious customs, planted deep as they are in 
the surrounding soil. The dams would ruin more than 
their possessions; they would destroy the very founda- 
tions of Pueblo life. But champions have risen, espe- 
cially the New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs. 
These have gathered from the state and national en- 
gineers that the results to be obtained by the building 
of the dams can be just as well achieved by dams placed 
elsewhere without peril to the Pueblo lands. To this 
end the New Mexico Association requests all who are 
interested in the preservation of the Pueblo culture to 
petition the President and the Secretary of the Interior 
to halt the present plans. 


The Election of a new supreme head of the Armenian 
Church is attracting the deepest attention of the three 
million Armenians scattered throughout the world. 
Delegates from the Patriarchates of Turkey, Iran, Pales- 
tine and adjacent countries have already foregathered 
at the proposed meeting-place for the election, Beirut 
in the Lebanon country. Here they await the coming 
of two delegates from the Armenian Soviet Republic 
who are expected shortly. This semi-political connec- 
tion heightens the interest in the election for the out- 
side world and its varied political absorptions. Five 
hopeful candidates have already been chosen from a 
large list submitted by the various patriarchates, from 
whom to choose a successor to the late Catholicos, 
Bedros I. However, from these three will be chosen to 
place before the final conclave of the delegates, one of 
whom will be selected as the victorious Catholicos-elect. 
Whether the one chosen should be termed fortunate is 
quite another question under the present situation. 


In Pleasant Contrast to the recent devious reasonings 
of Japanese statecraft, stands the straightforward appeal 
of the young “Nisei” (Japanese born in the United 
States) for sympathetic understanding. Speaking for 
her companions, Miss Mitsuye Toda pleaded passion- 
ately: “We Nisei are not Japanese. We are Americans. 
In the present critical times we especially want to make 
ourselves known that we are Americans . . . not only 
Americans by birth, but we are educated to be Amer- 
ican.” It is easy to understand the anxiety of the Nisei 
to appear on a plane of equality with the native-born 
descendants of immigrants from other nations and races 
—those of British, German, French, Italian and other 
parentage. Unfortunately our government’s Exclusion 
Act directed against the Japanese makes it difficult. 


That makes the Nisei feel their present position the 
more keenly. They feel like strangers when they visit 
Japan, largely because of their American education; they 
are viewed with suspicion and followed by military 
police during the time they are in Japan, and are made 
to feel that they are not wanted. The problem of the 
Nisei involves many thousands. Of the 40,000 of Jap- 
anese blood, birth or extraction in the “Little Tokyo” 
Colony of Los Angeles alone (the largest colony, by the 
way, in America) 26,500 are Nisei; 12,500 are Japan- 
born, and so barred from citizenship here; about 1,200 
are openly Japanese Nationalists, avowedly loyal to the 
Japanese Emperor Hirohito. 


The Question of feeding British cats engrossed the 
weighty attention of the House of Commons (Novem- 
ber 26), and it was solemnly decided that a competent 
ration of milk should be allotted each tabby. However, 
in order that the utilitarianism imposed upon these days 
should be served, the cats have been indirectly, but none 
the less seriously, informed that the continuance of their 
rations will depend upon their sustained ability as catch- 
ers of rats and mice. But this strict provise will not 
apply to a German-born black cat, Oscar by name, who 
first went to sea on the Reich’s battleship, Bismarck. 
When that ship was sunk, Oscar was picked up by the 
British destroyer, Cossack, which later transferred its 
prize as a mascot to the Ark Royal, where he became 
quite a pet. When the Ark Royal in turn was sunk re- 
cently, Oscar was again rescued from a drifting plank. 
Quite a record for a cat—the unruffled survivor of three 
ships and two shipwrecks. After so much experience 
with water—and salt water at that!—there should be no 
question about milk for Oscar. 


By the Way, standardization and conservation of ma- 
terials have joined forces to win the war for us at the 
end of a toothpick and the slotted grip of the clothespin. 
Our Department of Commerce has just decided (No- 
vember 25) that toothpicks of varying lengths “confuse 
the consumer.” So a conference, set for December 3, 
will fix the length of the flat toothpick at 2.375 inches 
(at present it is 2.4375 inches in length), and the round 
toothpick will be allowed 2.5 inches. Just why this ex- 
pansively fractional variety in length is so seriously 
considered belongs to the realm of mysteries by which 
vital information will be withheld from the aggressor 
nations. The same concern is manifested with respect 
to the clothespins. It has been decided that they must 
be abbreviated from 4% to 4 inches, while the slots will 
be limited to 2.3125 inches of depth. Coupled with the 
single-style garments now becoming the rule in Europe, 
the streamlined meals served in their restaurants, the 
appropriation of all warm clothing in Europe for the 
German armies, the enforced limitations of heat in 
civilian homes, etc., we are entering finely into the 
march of modern progress. In this way our Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be doing its part to make way 
for the victory in this new series of wars to end all war. 
But there will still remain the never-ending human 
struggle with the toothpicks and clothespins themselves. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Reducing at Christmas 


A coop deal of the traditional celebration of Christ- 
mas is hard on those of us who are on a diet. Keeping 
our figures and our sweet dispositions is more than a 
little difficult with so many other sweet things around. 

Cakes, cookies, candy and calories. They go hand in 
hand. And during the holiday season they seem to form 
a circle about the poor dieter. “We dare you!” they 
shout, grinning and grimacing. “Just a little bite for 
politeness’ sake! You can live on juices after New Year’s. 
Have a little more stuffing. Have more mashed potatoes. 
Have more cranberry jelly. And hard sauce really 
makes plum pudding.” 

Some of us relax—and spend the first weeks of the 
new year wishing we had had more sense. Some of us 
are grimly adamant—and spoil the fun for all our family 
and friends. Some of us pretend we have no appetite 
and find our smiles growing tenser and tenser as the 
festivities go on. And some of us take temptation in 
our stride. 

A good deal of our reaction depends upon the reason 
for our self-denial. One woman diets for health. An- 
other diets for beauty. A third diets for both. 

Sometimes it seems as though we diet so that we can 
talk about it. There can be almost as much discussion 
about the number of calories in a meal as there used to 
be about how many angels can stand on the point of a 
needle. One woman counts the highest number possible, 
while another gives her plate the benefit of the doubt. 

Sensible women, of course, reserve such talk for 
strictly feminine ears. 

Jesus gave some rather definite advice to people who 
were fasting. “Wash thy face and anoint thy head that 
thou appear not unto men to fast.” Do not moan about it. 
Do not brag about it. It concerns no one but you. It is 
your secret. 

The kind of fasting Jesus was talking about was dif- 
ferent from modern dieting. It was a religious practice 
to bring the worshiper into closer relation to God. Bring- 
ing the body into subjection to the spirit was or should 
be a personal act of devotion. It was a good thing to do. 
It was a good thing to do in secret. 

But fasting has gone out of fashion among Protestants 
of almost every denomination. We class it with the “re- 
ligion of good works” that the Reformation supplanted. 
We feel that we are being broad-minded not to laugh 
at our Catholic friends who take no refreshment from 
the time they go to confession until they receive the 
sacrament. And when we hear of someone who has gone 
on a protracted fast, weakening his physical resistance, 
we shake our heads and say, “Fanatic.” We think about 
his sinfulness in being such a poor steward of the body 
God has given him. 

Yet there is a certain sort of dieting that is truly fast- 
ing. When God takes complete possession of a life, it is 
impossible to shut Him out of any corner of it. What we 
eat becomes not only our concern but His as well. Over- 
eating or undereating may be a sin. Nibbling sweets 
to raise our blood pressure, or refraining from them to 
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relieve strain on our hearts may be an act of devotion. 

As Jesus indicated, it is not one of the things you talk 
about. You don’t go around saying, “I am celebrating 
the birth of my Saviour by refusing sweets.” The un- 
feigned happiness of your smile as you say, “No, thank 
you,” will tell the story to those with eyes to see. And 
your Father Who seeth in secret will accept your gift 
of love. 


Song of Love 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI was rehearsing his orchestra in 
Shubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” You know it, of 
course. The one that we know in its arrangement from 
“Blossom Time” with the words, “You are my song of 
love—melody immortal.” It is beautiful in the simplified 
form which Romberg has given it—more beautiful in 
the original. Even an amateur can play it, and the mel- 
ody keeps repeating itself in our heads long after we 
have heard it. Sometimes the endless repetition wears 
down the edges of our appreciation. We hum it under 
our breath carelessly, hardly thinking about it. 

Stokowski was not satisfied with the rendition his 
musicians were giving. He halted the rehearsal and had 
each of the violinists play the simple melody as a solo. 
Many of them were annoyed that he should put them 
through such a childish performance. But the conduc- 
tor’s word is law. There was nothing to do but play the 
bars he had indicated to the very best of their ability. 
And as they played they realized that his criticism was 
justified. They had been taking a glorious melody for 
granted because it was simple. 

It is easy to do the same thing with the Christmas 
story. It is something we have known for years. Every 
detail has been repeated over and over till we can say 
the words without thinking. The decree from Caesar 
Augustus. No room in the inn. The shepherds and the 
angels’ song. The finding of Mary and Joseph and the 
Babe in the stable at Bethlehem. The wise men and 
the star. The gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
The story is beautiful. We think about it every Christ- 
mas. Yet for many of us it is just a part of the Christ- 
mas routine. We want our children to learn it, but we 
ourselves have outgrown it and gone on to more pro- 
found thinking. 

Mr. Stokowski’s method could well be applied to our 
understanding of the Christmas story. It would be a 
good thing for every one of us to try, anyhow. Let’s 
pretend that we are just learning about its mystery and 
beauty. Let’s read it as though we had never heard it be- 
fore. Let’s allow our souls to respond with all sensitive- 
ness of which they are capable to the delicate pianissimos 
and the glorious crescendos it contains. Let’s imagine 
that the story is our own particular solo. If you and I 
do not tell it, with all the expression at our command, 
perhaps no one will. 

Looked at in this light, the Christmas narrative will 
prove quite worthy of our attention. We dare not take 
the angels’ song for granted. It contains richness of 
beauty that men have not grasped. It is the world’s true 
“song of love—melody immortal.” 
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__ An Interval of Quiet 


The Bordenville Parsonage Gets Ready for Christmas 


TueE living room is quiet at last. I can hardly believe 
it is the same room that has been the scene of so much 
confusion. It is strange how quickly everything returns 
to normal after the children are safely in bed. 

Both of my invailds are well enough to be up and 
about now. What I would have done with them this 
week, if there had not been Christmas preparations to 
occupy their minds I don’t know. They have made some 
rather clever and artistic things, too. They can hardly 
wait for tomorrow night to help decorate the tree. We 
talk elaborately about being Santa Claus’ helpers for 
Joan’s benefit, but no one could help seeing the half- 
concealed winks and smirks with which Mark adds to 
the fairy tale. I think Joan is being either kind or pru- 
dent in not showing that she understands the game. 

The children’s illness has upset my usual Christmas 
preparations. I thought I was not going to be able to fit 
in any cookie baking; but when I said so yesterday, the 
whole family seemed so downcast that I weakened this 
morning. 

“While you children are finishing the silver stars you 
are working on, I'll get at the cookies.” 

“Oh, Mother, can’t we help?” cried Joan. 

“Really, I’d rather you go on with the tree trimmings. 
They are important, too; and that will be a big help.” 

“But baking the cookies is half the fun,” protested 
Mark. “It wouldn’t seem like Christmas if we didn’t 
help with the cookie baking. It is a Lathrop tradition.” 

I smiled to think how quickly Lathrop traditions grow, 
but I could not resist their pleading. “(Come along, then. 
There is plenty of work for all of us.” 

“Where is my apron?” asked Joan, as we went down 
to the kitchen. “I must have a clean one, because I’ve 
been in bed and I couldn’t wear an apron in bed.” 

“Did you look in your drawer?” 

“Yes, but there isn’t any there.” 

“Then look in the drawer where I keep mine.” 

“Here it is. The one with the teddy bears. Do you 
want the one with the circus animals, Mark?” 

“Me wear an apron? What do you think I am, a 
sissy?” 

“Men cooks always wear aprons, don’t they, Mother? 
Betty has a chef with her paper dolls and he has an 
apron and a hat on, besides. So it isn’t sissy to wear 
aprons, Smarty!” 

“Now, if you children are going to fuss at each other, 
you will get me so mixed up I'll be using salt instead of 
sugar. Mark, you can get me the eggs from the re- 
frigerator, and Joan can bring me the spices.” 

They worked busily, helping me assemble the things 
I was going to need. All was serene. All they needed 
was to be occupied. 

“OQ-ooo!” shrieked Joan, “that ginger tastes awful! 
You aren’t going to put it in the cookies, are you?” 

Mark began to show her the error of her ways, and 
the battle raged once more. I put down the mixing bowl 
and spoon, and sat down on the chair near the table. 
It was some time before they noticed what I was doing. 

“Put her out of the kitchen, Mother, then you and I 


can get something done. Why aren’t you mixing things?” 

“Because I am not sure there are going to be any 
cookies baked around here this year.” 

“No cookies! But you said—!” they wailed in chorus. 

“T said that since you thought it would seem more 
like Christmas if we had cookies, I was willing to bake 
them. But this doesn’t seem like Christmas to me.” 

“What do you mean, doesn’t seem like Christmas?” 

“Quarreling and fussing at each other does not seem 
to be like a pleasant way to celebrate Jesus’ birthday. 
I would not want you to celebrate mine that way and 
I am sure He does not like it either.” 

“We'll stop. But we have to have cookies for 
Christmas.” 

“There is no part of our Christmas celebration that 
we cannot omit if it makes us quarrelsome and un- 
christian.” 

For a while I had a rather subdued pair of helpers; 
but before long they recovered their usual buoyancy. 
To my delight, and I must confess somewhat to my sur- 
prise, they were more polite to each other all day. There 
is nothing that upsets me more than squabbling chil- 
dren, yet it is often hard to put a stop to it without 
setting them a bad example of irritation. 

This afternoon they decided to put up the Christmas 
silhouettes they have made for the livingroom windows. 
When we first spoke about it, I had something quite 
simple in mind, but the figures have been growing more 
elaborate by the minute. 

“Now, Joan, you hand me the figures as I ask for 
them, and I'll have the scotch tape ready to put them 
up,” said Mark. “We can put the manger scene in the 
middle of the bow-window and the shepherds on one 
side and the wise men on the other.” 

I resolutely kept my fingers out of their preparations, 
but it took self-control. Their tongues seemed as busy 
as their brains and their hands. Twice I rescued the 
reflector lamp. The window shade came down with a 
crash, when Mark decided that the star and the angels 
must go in the upper pane of glass. 

But now it is finished. The silhouettes are in place. 
The children are in bed. All is quiet. 

Tomorrow we trim the tree. I am determined that 
this Christmas shall be no different for them. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


TuHE Christmas star is shining 
On people far and near. 
I guess. they cannot see it 
Through clouds of hate 
and fear. 


ore 


NAUGHTY NORA 
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Sed. Sa fences 


And they shall call his name Immanuel; which is, 
being interpreted, God with us. Matthew 1: 23 


A BIRTHDAY celebration is a happy occasion; each 
recurrence revives the sentimental and the good in life. 
The Christmas anniversary is of universal interest; it 
commemorates the birth of One Who belongs to all man- 
kind. We rejoice in it: “For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given; and the government shall be 
upon his shoulders; and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” 


+ + + 


For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou 
hast prepared before the face of all peoples. 
Luke 2: 30, 31 


A Coutumpsia broadcaster in London said of the British 
civilians: “They are superbly and blindly confident.” 
Is it a stolid stoicism, a reliance upon their strong de- 
fenses; or their trust in God? Or, is it all these com- 
bined? The “salvation” promised by our Deliverer is 
from sin as well as from its consequences in blasted 
homes and hearts. The “preparation” is by the Almighty 
through His only begotten Son, Who at the Incarnation 
came down into the midst of His enemies and made 
strong the fortifications of truth and righteousness. “All 
peoples” are invited to come within the stronghold of 
His church invisible and find safety and peace. 


+ + + 


There were shepherds in the same country abiding 
in the field, keeping watch by night over their flock. 
And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them: and they were 


Luke 2: 8,9 


sore afraid. 


Tuat “holy night,” while shepherds keep watch over 
their flocks, the sentinels of heaven also stand guard 
against the “powers of darkness”; ‘“‘and all the spangled 
hosts keep watch in squadrons bright.” Then suddenly 
along the serried ranks, on waves of ethereal light, come 
celestial choirs, and “the glory of the Lord” shines round 
about the humble toilers, betokening the glorious dawn- 
ing of a new day of history. Amidst that strange shining, 
“an angel of the Lord” stands by, and after him descends 
along the star-lit way a heavenly host, to hymn God’s 
praise and herald the advent of the King of kings. 


+ + + 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly hosts praising God. Luke 2: 13 


In the midst of the war news, with all its terror and 
alarm, suddenly bursts forth the Christmas music like a 
strange interlude, caroling peace and good will. Heaven, 
in the deepening darkness, seems to many far away. But 
these heavenly messages and sweet songs of the celes- 
tials are ageless, and sound on in spiritual crescendo 
after each war-wave has spent its force on earth’s farth- 
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Fore Otis 


est shore. Let us still, despite all discords, tune in with 
heaven’s melodies. 


+ + + 


Glory to God in the highest, And on earth peace 
among men in whom he is well pleased. Luke 2: 14 


In glaring contrast with the light of God’s glory is the 
darkness of man’s sin and shame. Not only did the 
angels sing, “Glory to God in the highest,” but He whom 
they heralded brought that glory to earth and joined 
the Gloria with its spiritual couplet, “Peace on earth to 
men of good will.” Whether we use the translation in 
the Authorized Version, expressing in general “good 
will to men,” or that in the Revised, limiting His peace 
to men “of good pleasure,” or of good will, “in whom” 
only “He is well pleased’”—man’s own attitude toward 
God and his fellowmen is a condition to the reception 
of God’s peace and to the reign of that “peace on earth.” 


+ + + 


That they may know the mystery of God, even 
Christ; in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and 


knowledge hidden. Colossians 2: 2, 3 


A RICH woman who lived alone could not understand 
why her neighbors shunned her. Looking down the 
alley behind her home she noticed frequent callers at a 
small cottage where lived a little old woman who went 
about wrapped in a shawl and carrying a basket. At 
Thanksgiving she brought a gift to the rich neighbor, 
and from time to time dropped in with a word of good 
cheer. Christmas approached, and with it came into 
the heart of the self-centered lady the secret of that 
little lady with the basket. The mystery was in the love 
revealed in God’s great Christmas Gift and translated 
into the mysterious influence of that happy, unselfish 
life with its distribution of little gifts and daily cheer. 


+ a + 


God was pleased to make known what is the riches 
of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you, the hope of glory. Colossians 1; 27 


“Tuts mystery” of Christmas, centered and sourced 
in God’s Incarnation, has been revealed to all nations. 
It is the Gospel of the Christ, Who alone can save the 
world from its distresses and sins. This “glory” was not 
limited to the historical Advent at Bethlehem nor the 
heavenly portents attending; for Jesus still comes as 
the transforming power and “the hope of glory,” that 
shall be revealed when He comes in the second Advent, 
to close this dispensation and to usher in the new. 


A PRAYER 
“OQ Hoty Cuiwp of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Immanuel.” 


December 24, 1941 


Christmas Mystery 


Littte children listen with fascination to fairy tales 
and Mother Goose rhymes; even grown-ups read with 
interest Asop’s Fables and stories of Aladdin’s lamp 
and magic carpets; young and old alike beguile them- 
selves with portrayals of unbelievable escapades of im- 
aginary heroes pictured in “funny” serials or mystery 
stories. But no mysteries grip the imagination of mil- 
lions in all ages as does the Bethlehem story and the 
Christmas celebration. 

At this season nature lends her decorations of Christ- 
mas trees and holly, mistletoe, and poinsettia. Gaudy 
draperies of tinsel vie with the holier wrappings of soft 
candlelight. Snowflakes fall gently from fleecy carriers 
and form a downy coverlet to enwrap the nakedness of 
winter in pure white; and like tiny spirits they haunt 
the atmosphere with a mystic stillness as they flit 
through space. Or, perchance the moonbeams, chasing 
hence the snowflakes, spread a glow of splendor and 
breathe a peculiar charm and peace at Christmas, upon 
a sleeping world. 

The mystery in childhood, pent up during weeks of 
waiting, bursts out at Christmas in happy exclamations 
or in strange movements, to hide some secret or reveal 
some surprise. The guileless hang their stockings by 
the bed or chimney, tell of Santa Claus’ coming, listen 
for his sleigh bells, and believe implicitly in his climb- 
ing down the chimney. Any gift or gesture, however 
trifling, helps increase the fascination of the children’s 
Christmas if the fantastic or the mysterious is present. 

Grown-up children, too, appreciate the mysterious, in 
spite of the little “brass tacks” that prick the sentiments 
or bind, by financial limitation, the wishful giver. For 
those who must forego the joy of Christmas giving, the 
Christmas greeting offers a happy substitute. No mat- 
ter what burdens or sorrows the days of the closing 
year have brought, one must remember that others, too, 
have their crosses and long: for sympathy and cheer. 
A simple greeting, if cheerful and sincere, is of more 
value than a costly present given grudgingly by one 
who expects an offset in a like present or favor. Those 
greetings through the mail are inexpensive, yet they 
add to the cheer at Christmas. Old friendships are re- 
vived, and new ones are cemented by these little tokens 
of remembrance and good will! 

In the crowded streets and stores, the flow of Christ- 
mas money, the accelerated activities in factory, shop, 
office, bank, truck, train—in every place where Christ- 
mas pennies and good cheer go—is felt the surge of this 
strange, stirring season of the year. Cold-blooded men 
of business and unbelieving scoffers as well as senti- 
mental cheer-bringers and Christian worshipers, can- 
not escape the impact of the season, but grasp at its 
gratuities or engage in its celebration. 

In the home and church this Christmas mystery 
abounds in peculiar measure. In the lack of a home for 
the Christmas Baby was seen the shadow of a cross for 
the mother, Mary. Pathos was there, for the temporary 
abode of mother and Child was only a stable “No peace- 
ful home upon His cradle smiled.” That cradle was a 
trough where sheep or cattle fed. 

To the Babe in the manger of the stable, in little 
Bethlehem, came worshiping peasants and “wise men”; 
and over all shone a peculiar star. In the night of that 
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Christmas a host of angels gathered and serenaded 
amazed shepherds in the fields nearby, while a glory 
beyond that of the star-lit southern skies “shone round 
about them.” The celestial music of that “holy night’ 
was composed in heaven, and is broadcast by angelic 
choirs to earth’s toilers in every age: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.” 
It is the message the world longs to hear in annual re- 
verberation: “Peace,” and “good will.” Another high 
angel announced God’s special means of translating that 
anthem into human characters. "T'was to be by a Man 
heaven-sent, God’s “christened”? One, anointed to save 
the world. ‘For unto you is born this day in the City of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” No stranger 
er more glorious story has the world ever known! 


The Secret 


Tue Christmas secret is to be found not alone in a 
pure mother’s heart as she watched by the crib of her 
baby and prayed the heavenly Father’s blessing that 
night. The love in her was holy, but it was in common 
with that in all mothers who adore their babies, their 
children, as they grow up within the family. Mothers 
do help make Christmas; and so do children. But that 
Child, that Babe of Bethlehem, meant more than did 
others. Of Mary, as a holy virgin, was He a son, but of 
God the Father, through the Holy Spirit, was He the 
only begotten Son from eternity. In Him was the su- 
preme mystery of the ages—God manifest in the flesh. 
All mysteries center in Him. It was He Who came to 
inaugurate a New Era, to set up a Spiritual Empire of 
new-born men who would be saved by His grace and 
ruled by His love. God in Christ came to the lowliest, 
to lift to the highest, to save to the uttermost. His name 
is Immanuel, “God with us,” incarnate not only in 
human form but entered into the realm of human life 
that He might dwell in all believing hearts. That is the 
great mystery of Christmas, from which all others have 
their inspiration and outflow. 

In the spiritual family of the church the mystery of 
the Incarnation is celebrated in its divine significance. 
This sacred story, this strange message, is the essence 
of all that is best in literature; it fascinates both young 
and old, of every time and race. In imagination and art 
it includes all that is pictorial from the cradle to the 
Throne, from the tiny Baby to the infinite God; in its 
background is the darkness of night, and glory beyond 
that of the stars or noon-day sun; in it are contrasts of 
startled, sheep-tending peasants and wise, camel-riding 
magi, praises of the poor and offerings of the rich; and, 
centering the picture, a virgin mother, far from home, 
nursing her new-born baby amidst cattle and sheep, 
because “there was no room for them in the inn.” In 
music, the Gloria in Excelsis echoes down the ages as 
heaven’s glory song to men. Moved by the music of the 
celestial chorus and the announcement of the angel, 
poets have penned their rarest poems and translated 
the mysterious, the mystic, into raptures of spiritual 
understanding and experience which the Christmas 
message only can inspire. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


For a score of years it has been the privilege of the 
writer to begin his contribution to the pre-Christmas 
number of THE LUTHERAN with the traditional salutation 
of “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year.” Since 
1920, the conditions surrounding the confessors of Christ 
and the Gospel have been subject to changes, the more 
obvious of which were indicated by the status of busi- 
ness. There were years of depression and of abundance; 
of widespread poverty and of careless spending; of de- 
mands for social changes and of defense of “things as 
they are.” Since the church is “in the world,” it is not 
out of reach of the ebb and flow of business tides. 

But in none of the years were conditions so serious 
as to apply the adjective perilous to the situation “in 
general.” There were floods, dust storms, meager har- 
vests, and outbreaks of communicable diseases, but none 
so widely extended as to baffle relief and recovery by 
drafts on the total and varied resources which are avail- 
able for sharing. It must not now be forgotten that 
despite grumbling, partisan accusations, forecasts of 
disaster, the nation did not will that any of its citizens 
should meet extreme hardships unaided. We venture 
the observation in no “pollyanna” sense that “things 
could have been far worse” than they were. 

What bothers us in the present situation are two 
factors that seem to us without parallels in the pre- 
vious score of years. One is the danger that America 
and its partners in peril will let hatreds dominate judg- 
ment and merit. The other is a too literal interpretation 
of the phrase used frequently by Mr. Roosevelt, “an all- 
out war.” If these two should be joined in such a part- 
nership as can be easily imagined, the effect on the pub- 
lic mind would be such a loss of sanity as would in- 
evitably precipitate disasters worse than those which 
result from war itself. 


“KEEPING OUR HEADS” 

TuatT responsible leaders see the same dangers as those 
cited above is indicated by the cautions issued by public 
officials to the communities for whose safety they feel 
responsibility. “In case of emergencies, keep cool; act 
deliberately,” is precautionary advice which all of us 
have read in connection with hearing and heeding air- 
raid signals. The wisdom of the exhortation is easily 
apparent. Precipitant rushes to shelters could be as 
cruelly destructive of the less agile occupants of a hotel, 
a store, or a factory, as is the panic induced by a cry 
of fire. 

In the larger realms of business and good will, hoard- 
ing of food and money and the cessation of routine prac- 
tices that reflect the confidence in our fellowmen which 
normal experience justifies should be avoided. If the 
regulations of 1917 and 1918 are again ordered by ‘the 
government, they must be accepted by all of us. “Cheat- 
ing” is akin to treachery and aid to the enemy. 

The place of the church; that is, the heed given to dic- 
tates of our faith in God, should be carefully indicated. 
Recently a pastor sought information as to what he 
could do for his country in wartime. He was told that 
his invaluable contribution would be continuance in his 
ministry, pointed and intensified by his consciousness 
of the worries of his parishioners. The separations which 


military preparations make on homes, congregations, 
and communities create a form of loneliness that only 
spiritual companionship removes. The fellowship in 
prayer at service, when strength and safety for the 
absent are asked; the cheerful greeting and handclasp 
in the household of the faith, and the expression of con- 
fidence in God’s care for His own, have a potency in 
times like these unnoticed in times of peace and 
abundance. 


WE SAY “MERRY CHRISTMAS” 

Ir seems in order for us to employ the usual formula 
in this 1941 pre-Christmas issue. Make the most of to- 
morrow’s opportunities. Begin with little ones, who 
must not lack Christmas joy because their elders are 
fighting. Be generous to the extent of your ability and 
discerning in the expressions of your good will. Your 
credit with God in Christ’s name is not “frozen.” You 
can draw upon it liberally. And do not neglect meeting 
your fellow believers in God’s house. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH AND WAR 

In response to a request for a statement by a secular 
journal, the editor of THz LuTHERAN wrote the following: 

The Lutherans of the United States have watched the 
spread of this terrible war with ever-increasing anxiety. 
In its earliest stages it involved our fellow believers in 
Europe as combatants. In 1939 the churches of Canada 
and the United States took over the maintenance of war- 
orphaned missions. The desperate plight of innocent 
civilians in Finland, Denmark, and Norway, which are 
Lutheran countries, was another grievous burden—the 
heavier because the laws of war barred us from any 
effective ministry of mercy. 

But with far greater fear we have seen the emergence 
of an ideology of government, to which both as Amer- 
ican citizens and as American Lutherans we cannot give 
even sympathy, let alone submission. We deem the doc- 
trines of Nazism and Fascism opposed to the will of God 
for our nation and for our church. We are convinced 
that the triumph of either or of both in combination 
would be in defiance of the forces of truth and revela- 
tion which have made the beneficent institutions of a 
free people possible and fruitful. Much as we dread war 
and terrible as would be a conflict with a nation, many 
of whose soldiers are fellow believers, we cannot allow 
the destructive influences released by totalitarian doc- 
trines to proceed unopposed. Since the sponsors of the 
proposed social order summon military force to propa- 
gate their principles, we are compelled to resist them 
in battle. 

In accepting the challenge of war, we have the ap- 
proval of our historic Augsburg Confession of 1530 re- 
iterated last year in the United Lutheran Church con- 
vention at Omaha, Nebr. We deem our government 
authorized and empowered to summon us and all our 
fellow citizens to the support of its preservation. In 
this conclusion we deem ourselves acting in obedience 
te God. We will pray to Him to guide those to whom 
we commit the direction of our conflict, confident that 
the continuance of free institutions on the earth is His 
will for all nations. 


December 24, 1941 
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Surrounded But Shining 


Ir is less true than in former years that the outstand- 
ing structures on the skyline of great cities are the 
steeples and towers of churches. Now one comes upon 
places of worship surrounded by buildings so high and 
so huge as seemingly to bury in darkness the places 
where followers of Jesus Christ assemble to praise their 
Saviour and bring their burdens to His omnipotent love 
and infinite patience. 

But the churches continue to be the shining places 
along the highways of human experience. They have 
their effulgence from within and not from the circum- 
stances of their locations. Their light is the unquench- 
able radiance that is the glory of One Whose birth a 
star in the sky announced to a waiting world. 


The outpouring of wisdom, guidance, and comfort 
from the divine revelation of a Father’s care for his 
handiwork darkened by sin penetrates all obstacles as 
if impelled by the super energy of divinely impelled 
rays. Our perception of the manifestation of God’s will 
may be distorted or temporarily stopped. But He has 
not removed Himself from us. 

In this year’s celebration of the birth of Christ, let the 
churches take most thought for their fidelity to the one 
great cause it is their privilege to proclaim to this sorely 
tried generation. Let the angelic message be declared 
with unabated zeal and positiveness. 

“Glory to God in the Highest, 
On earth peace, good will to men.” 
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Meet Three Famous Authors 


Writers of New Testament Gospels Introduced to Bible Readers 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Matthew 1:1, 17; Mark 1: 1, 14, 15; Luke 1: 1-4; Acts 1: 1-5 
The Sunday School Lesson for January 4 


Tue editors of the Sunday school 
Lesson Commentary, from whose pens 
we have the portions of Scripture 
which will be offered to the senior 
classes of our Sunday school during 
the first six months of the year 1942, 
remark that it should be both interest- 
ing and helpful to know something 
about the men who are the writers of 
the first three books of the New Testa- 
ment and the fifth book, The Acts of 
the Apostles. As will at once occur to 
readers of THe LuTueraAN, the persons 
are Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


Matthew the First Evangelist 

One memorable day during the teach- 
ing ministry of Jesus He stopped at a 
“seat of custom” and addressed the 
occupant whose work it was to collect 
taxes. The man’s name was Matthew, 
also identified by the name Levi. Con- 
cerning him one finds in The Lesson 
Commentary: “He was a taxgatherer by 
occupation and an apostle by the grace 
of God. It was by the force of the lat- 
ter that he obeyed Jesus when the 
Messiah said to him, ‘Follow me.’ ” 

Matthew’s Gospel has characteristics 
that distinguish it from the narratives 
which were written by Mark and Luke. 
There is a tradition that in its first form 
it was in the folk language of Palestine 
of his day; that is, in Aramaic. It is said 
to have been the only section of the 
New Testament which in its original 
form was not in Greek. It is also said 
that St. Matthew, as he wrote, had in 
mind particularly his kinfolk after the 
flesh, the Jews. His introduction, which 
consists of a genealogy of our Lord, 
was in conformity with the Jewish val- 
uation of lineage in the identification 
of their Messiah. It is even pointed out 
that the arrangement of the names in 
three groups of fourteen each has re- 
gard for a current tradition. 

This first Gospel is sometimes de- 
scribed as the Gospel of the kingdom; 
that is, its material is so gathered and 
expressed as to demonstrate its decla- 
ration, “The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” A writer uses the following 
sentence on this point: “No other evan- 
gelist has so fully developed the idea 
that Christ and His kingdom are the 
fulfillment of all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of Israel, and so vividly sets forth 
the awful solemnity of the crisis at this 
turning point in its history.” 

From the History of the Christian 
Church by Philip Schaff, Volume I, we 


quote: “Matthew has* a number of 
original sections: Ten discourses of our 
Lord, ten parables, two miracles,” and 
a considerable number of “facts and 
incidents” for whose occurrences we 
are indebted exclusively to this first of 
the evangelical documents. 


The Second Gospel 


Mark, the author of the second book 
of the New Testament, was the first of 
the four men whom we call the evan- 
gelists to commit to manuscript his 
message to the world. that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Christ. “He was the 
son of a certain Mary who lived at 
Jerusalem and offered her house, at 
great risk no doubt in that critical 
period of persecution, to the Christian 
disciples for devotional meetings. Peter 
repaired to that house after his deliver- 
ance from prison (A. D. 44). This ac- 
counts for the close intimacy of Mark 
with Peter.” It is also said by the same 
writer that there is the tradition that 
the unnamed young man who fled from 
Gethsemane in the night of betrayal 
was this same John Mark. In any event, 
it is assumed that he was particularly 
intimate with Peter. 

While Mark may have had a slight 
knowledge of Jesus prior to His arrest 
and crucifixion, the greater part of the 
content of his Gospel is considered as 
having been acquired after the day of 
Pentecost. When the disciples were 
scattered abroad and Peter, Paul, and 
Barnabas devoted themselves to de- 
claring the message of Christ, Mark 
was closely connected with them and 
thus enabled to learn from their narra- 
tions under the protection of the Holy 
Spirit what had been said and done by 
our Lord as the Saviour of men. 

St. Mark’s Gospel is distinguished for 
the abruptness of its beginning. “It 
omits the history of the infancy, and 
rushes at once into the public ministry 
of our Lord, beginning with the bap- 
tism of John, and ending with the 
ascension.” It is said to have been 
addressed particularly to Romans, hav- 
ing been written at Rome. In giving 
prominence to the mighty works which 
were performed by Jesus, it was en- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
December 29-January 4 


The Messiah Promised. Isaiah 11: 1-5. 
The Messiah’s Purpose. Matthew 1: 1, 17, 21. 
The Messiah Proclaimed. Luke 1: 1-4. 

. The Messiah’s Preaching. Mark 1:1, 14, 15. 
The Messiah’s Power. Mark 2: 1-12. 

. The Messiah’s Promise. Acts 1: 1-5. 
The Messiah’s Plan. Matthew 28: 18-20. 
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abled to convey to: the Romans the evi- 
dence of the greater power of Him Who 
is truly God and thus by comparisons 
to reduce the valuation of the false 
gods recognized by the Romans. 
Another characteristic of this second 
Gospel which is remarked upon by 
those who study it carefully is the 
writer’s injection of “many delicate 
tints and interesting incidents about 
persons and events which he must have 
heard from primitive witnesses.” Among 
these is the record of the “overpower- 
ing impression of awe and wonder, joy 
and delight, which the words and 
miracles of Jesus and His very appear- 
ance made upon the people and the 
disciples. . . . He directs attention to 
the human emotions and passions of 
our Lord, how He was stirred by pity, 
wonder, grief, anger, and indignation.” 


The Third Evangelist 


The third writer whose contributions 
to the New Testament figure in the les- 
sons for the first half of the year 1942 
is Luke, the beloved physician, the 
companion of St. Paul. It was he 
whose interest in a friend, Theophilus 
by name, led him to write, first, the 
story of Christ, and second, a descrip- 
tion of the founding of the church on 
the day of Pentecost and its later de- 
velopments through the preaching of 
the apostles. 

As to his biography, it is said: “He 
was a Gentile by birth, though he may 
have become a proselyte of the gate.” 
He is first met in the New Testament 
narrative as a companion of Paul at 
Troas at the time when that energetic 
apostle heard the summons to carry the 
Gospel to Greece and crossed over in 
response to this invitation. 

It is sometimes said of Luke that he 
had the characteristics of a modern 
historian. He gathered his material by 
forms of research that were available 
to him because of his contacts with 
those who were able to give him the 
information he desired, that his friend 
might know “all that Jesus began both 
to do and teach.” 

There is a continuity in his narration 
that is given prominence by inter- 
preters of the third Gospel. He first 
gives a history of the birth and infancy 
of the forerunner of Christ. Then he 
narrates the annunciation of the birth 
of Christ to the Virgin Mary and the 
response which she made by her visit 
to Elizabeth. The details of the child- 
hood of Jesus follow logically, and 
finally the public ministry is begun and 
carried forward to the story of the 
crucifixion and resurrection. The nar- 
rative is particularly satisfactory to 
Gentile readers because there is a min- 
imum of dependence upon their knowl- 
edge of the promises and history of 
Israel which Jews would know from 
their Scriptures. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAverR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Forward March! 


The Leader—Christ 


Colossians 1: 9-19 


WE used to talk of the upward march 
of civilization. Today we are trying to 
explain the terrible state of confusion 
in our world. We thought we had 
achieved a world order in which na- 
tional honor would insure the keeping 
of national covenants. Instead we have 
come to the state of mind in which we 
believe fully no national leader. 

There must be something, some idea, 
some person, great enough to center 
the world thought. There are many 
who would be willing to prescribe the 
leader the world needs. Only One is 
great enough, universal enough, to be- 
come the foundation for a new world 
unity. 


The Need of a Basic Principle 


One of the most revolutionary lead- 
ers of our modern higher education is 
President Hutchins of Chicago Univer- 
sity. His charge against university edu- 
cation is that a student is dropped 
down into a little sector of science and 
encouraged to live there. All his work 
centers in this restricted area, and 
there is nothing done to help him to 
relate what he knows as a specialist to 
the rest of science, to the rest of human 
knowledge. 

Recently we heard a radio discus- 
sion of the responsibility of the scientist 
for the awfulness of war. It was a pro- 
fessor of science who maintained that 
educational systems were at fault that 
permitted a scientist to develop ma- 
chinery, chemicals, and all the other 
means of destruction without also 
teaching him how they may be used 
for the good of man. ;He felt that every 
scientist should know more of sociology. 
He should know how men ought to live 
together. Pure science is not enough, 
these learned men concluded: a man 
ought to think what is to be done with 
what he invents or discovers. 

All this adds up to the same thought, 
that the first lesson men need to learn 
is how to live together in unselfish 
comradeship. The principles of broth- 
erhood must be fundamental to every- 
thing else. Prosperity cannot be se- 
cured by any nation, or race, or class 
at the expense of any other nation, 
race or class. Service is the goal of 
living, not mastery over others. The 
constitution of such a world order is 
found in the teaching of Christ, in par- 


ticular in the Sermon on the Mount. 
He alone has the words of life for this 
or any generation. “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ is the only 
law that will bring peace among men. 


The Need of a Personal God 


Dr. Albert W. Beaven has said, “The 
trouble with the world is not in the 
cosmos, it is in folks; it is not in the 
stars or the moon; these keep working 
all right, for the sun and the moon can 
work together, and even our little 
planet will run along and do as it is 
told by the sun; it is not down in the 
roots of matter, it is in the heads, 
hearts and attitudes of mankind; it is 
not in nature, trees, and the ocean, it 
is in us.” Then he quoted the seven- 
teenth verse of our lesson, “and he is 
before all things, and in him all things 
consist.” Or to use the marginal read- 
ing, “In him all things hold together.” 

The corrective of our attitudes is to 
be found in Christ as the center of life. 
In “Christ of the India Road,” by E. 
Stanley Jones, a Christian physician, 
was by the side of a dying friend, also a 
physician. His friend had never con- 
fessed Christ, and he was trying so 
hard to help him over his doubts. At 
last the light dawned for his friend 
and, holding fast to his hand, he said, 
“All my life I have been troubled as to 
what to believe. Now I see it is Whom 
to trust.” 

The world needs a personality for 
its leader. He must be great enough, 
universal enough, lovable enough for 
all men to follow Him. No segment of 
human society can be left out. There 
must be no age line, no color line, no 
blood line, no caste line, no class line, 
to shut Him out. He must be able to 
rule without an appeal to arms, for fol- 
lowing Him must be no matter of force. 
His is no despotism; but His conquest 
of human souls is by way of a cross. 

G. Campbell Morgan wrote, “I was 
told forty years ago I ought to talk 
about the Sermon on the Mount. I 
said then, and I have had no reason 
to change my opinion, that it is the 
Sermon on the Mount that by its purity 
drove me running like a frightened 
animal, and I ran till I struck the green 
hill outside the city wall and found my 
Redeemer.” Principles of Brotherhood 
only tantalize us. They are like the 
dreams of a warless world. Indeed, 
they are the only principles upon 
which such a world can be built. But 
we need divine help, the active lead- 
ership of God, if we are ever to march 
forward toward the ideal. 

Read the hymn of Godfrey Thring: 


“OQ God of mercy, God of might, 
In love and pity infinite, 
Teach us as ever in Thy sight 
To live our life to Thee. 


“Teach us the lesson Thou hast taught, 

To feel for those Thy blood hath 
bought; 

That every word, 
thought, 

May work a work for Thee. 


and deed, and 


“For all are brethren, far and wide, 
Since Thou, O Lord, for all hast 
died; 
Then teach us, whatsoe’er betide, 
To love them all in Thee.” 


The Need of Personal 
Consecration 

Paul shows the way in his conse- 
crated obedience to the leadership of 
Christ. “For me to live is Christ,” he 
said. “I live, yet not I, Christ liveth 
in me.” Those are great affirmations. 
They are the key to a great life. What- 
ever came to Paul, Christ was in the 
very center. Even in prison, with 
almost certain execution ahead, he was 
“a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” 

Our President said some time ago, 
“No greater thing could come to our 
land than a revival of religion.” David 
Lawrence, editor of United States 
News, raised the question: “Why, with 
so many champions of this view, are 
there so few in America ready to prac- 
tice the preachment? ... Men are will- 
ing to applaud the idea of restoring 
religion to its rightful place in the life 
of a community and a nation, yet are 
unwilling to admit that only by in- 
dividual regeneration can there be un- 
derstanding of what must come first 
before a city, a nation, or the world 
catches anew the spirit of religion.” 
Exactly! Applause for the principles 
of Christianity and admiration for the 
character of Christ are not saving the 
world. It is the acceptance of His way 
in our own lives that must come first. 
My first step in making Christ the new 
center around which the disintegrated 
world can integrate, is to make Christ 
the dominant factor in my own life. 
When enough of us Christians love 
Christ so fully that we will live for Him 
or die for Him, there is hope for a 
Christian world order. 

“Turning swift at Thy sweet summons, 

Evermore, O Christ, would we, 

For Thy love all else forsaking, 

Follow, follow Thee.” 

* * ” * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 4. 

Next, Forward March! Resources— 
Prayer, the Word, and the Sacraments. 
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Women of the Church at Work 


“The Enduring 
Kingdom” 

Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of 
California was held in the First Church 
of Los Angeles November 14, Albert B. 
Schwertz, D.D., pastor. The president, 
Mrs. D. E. Wright, presided. 

Around the theme, “The Enduring 
Kingdom,” Mrs. J. E. Hoick ably pre- 
sented the devotions. 

Honors were bestowed upon the past 
presidents, many of whom were pres- 
ent, and six members for thirty-five 
years of active service. 

The reports of the department sec- 
retaries were interestingly presented in 
the form of a radio information quiz 
under the skillful direction of Mrs. 
D. J. Snyder. A new society was re- 
ported from Beverly Hills. 

Reports of the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the U. L. C. A.’s So- 
ciety were given by Mrs. Elsa King 
Frey and Mrs. Albert B. Schwertz. 

The secretary of Student Work, Mrs. 
David Conrey, explained the work 
among student groups and stated that 
students realize as never before the 
need for Christian influence in world 
affairs. 

An interesting and timely address 
was given by the Rev. Arthur C. 
Knudten, missionary from Japan. He 
expressed confidence that Christian 
work would continue in Japan under 
native leadership in the present crisis. 
Plans for the India Centennial were 
given by Mrs. Schwertz. Encouraging 
reports were given during the dele- 
gates’ discussion led by Mrs. E. N. 
Spirer. 

A banquet and rally were held in 
the evening, with Mrs. Kenneth Sketch 
presiding. The guest speaker was the 
Rev. R. Ernest Lamb of the Friends 
Church, Pasadena. 

Officers for the following year are: 
President, Mrs. D. E. Wright; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. F. L. Schmeil and Mrs. 
H. Roloff; secretary, Mrs. C. S. Larson; 
treasurer, Mrs. Frances Woodworth; 
historian, Mrs. J. E. Hoick. 

Ciara E. Scumet., Reporter. 


“Witnesses for Christ” 


Tue forty-fifth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference, Ministeriwm 
of Pennsylvania, was held in St. John’s 
Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., October 8. 
Pastor A. C. Planz conducted the devo- 
tional service at the morning session 
on the convention theme, “Ye Shall Be 
My Witness.” Mrs. J. Rexford Johler, 
vice-president, presided. Greetings 


were brought by Mrs. W. Gordon Wil- 
liams, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, and J. J. Neudoerffer, 
D.D., president of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference. Sister Grace Lauer, Train- 
ing Sister of the Philadelphia Mother- 
house of Deaconesses, gave an inspir- 
ing address. 

The devotional service at the after- 
noon session was in charge of the Rev. 
Richard Beck. An interesting address 
on “India” was given by Miss Hilda 
Kaercher, missionary to India. Edward 
T. Horn, D.D., missionary to Japan, 
spoke on “Japan.” 

The Vesper Service featured an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Karl S. Henry, su- 
perintendent of Home Missions, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs. W. Gordon Williams installed 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Harry Otto; vice-presidents, Miss 
Carrie Gassner and Mrs. F. R. Edwards: 
recording secretary, Mrs. W. M. Watt: 
statistical secretary, Mrs. Ralph Hart- 
zell; treasurer, Mrs. Will H. Berk: 
archivist, Miss Frieda Rohrig. 


Speakers Tell of India 
and British Guiana 


Tue thirteenth annual convention of 
the Central Conference Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Synod of New York 
was held in St. Paul’s Church, Liver- 
pool, N. Y., the Rev. John Dudde pas- 
tor. The morning session began with a 
devotional service conducted by Sister 
Ida Steuerwald. Mrs. John Dudde, the 
president, opened the business session. 

A “Town Hall” program was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Speros Chacona, vice- 
president, in which the organization of 
the church was explained from the 
United Lutheran Church with its con- 
stituent synods down to the congrega- 
tional missionary society. 

A luncheon was served by the ladies 
of the church to 150 delegates and 
friends. 

Mrs. John Dudde of Liverpool, Mrs. 
Speros Chacona of Syracuse, Mrs. C. J. 
Wilcox of Corning, and Mrs. Charles 
Hensel of Syracuse were re-elected 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer respectively. On account of 
serious illness, the name of Mrs. Karl 
Schmitt of New Hartford was with- 
drawn as a candidate for statistical 
secretary. Mrs. G. Harold Stark of 
Utica was elected in her place. 

Miss Emily Knemeyer addressed the 
convention, giving a report of the re- 
cent meeting of the synodical conven- 
tion, objectives planned and changes 
effected. 

Miss Lilith Schwab spoke most in- 
terestingly of the work in India. Being 
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100 years to the day since Father Heyer 
had sailed for India, she gave in inter- 
esting and striking figures the growth 
of our Mission there. The session was 
closed by the Rev. Franklin Blank of 
Oswego. 

The Conference Dinner was held at 
Heid’s Hall, two blocks from the church 
and was presided over by Miss Doris 
Schmu of Liverpool. Mrs. Edward 
Keller of Syracuse gave the invocation. 
The Young Women’s Chorus of St. 
John’s Church, Syracuse, sang. The 
speaker was Mrs. Paul Machetzki of 
British Guiana. 

Inasmuch as this conference extends 
from Oswego on the north to Elmira 
and Corning on the south, the attend- 
ance of over two hundred was most 
encouraging. Thirty members of the 
Elmira church traveled 170 miles for 
this meeting. MM. SSEe 


The Christian Song 


Tue thirteenth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Eastern Conference of the United Synod 
of New York was held in Zion Church, 
Cobleskill, N. Y., the Rev. Morris 
Skinner pastor. More than 300 persons 
were present at this inspiring conven- 
tion. 

The theme of the convention, “The 
Christian Song,” was ably presented by 
Mrs. G. Oliver Sands of Leesville, N. Y., 
her subject being, “A Song That Never 
Grows Old—Praise Ye the: Lord,’ and 
by Mrs. W. Alfred Wietz, “The Song 
of Hope in the World of Today.” 

Greetings were extended by Mrs. 
Verner Skinner of the local church, 
and response was made by Mrs. Lauren 
Grandy. The morning service was given 
over to routine business and election 
of officers, which resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. Lauren Grandy, Troy; 
vice-president, Mrs. Morris Skinner, 
Cobleskill; secretary, Mrs. Clayton Van 
Deusen, Chatham; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. Herman Knaust, West Camp; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. Earl Reed, Elizaville, 
NY: 

Miss Emily Knemeyer, president of 
the synodical society, brought a very 
worth-while message, and the report 
of the synodical convention at Meriden, 
Conn., was given by Mrs. Luther S. 
Straley and Miss Knemeyer. The Rev. 
Arthur H. Getz, assistant secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board, 
spoke on “Missionary Education in the 
Church.” 

The two missionaries from the East- 
ern Conference who are at home on 
furlough, Miss Mabel Meyer and Miss 
Leila Van Deusen, gave an interesting 
dialogue on the India centennial. Mrs. 
Corinne Machetzki, missionary on fur- 
lough from British Guiana, told of work 
among our southern neighbors. 

At the banquet held before the eve- 
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ning session and served by the women 
of Zion’s, Cobleskill, Mrs. Clayton Van 
Deusen, Young Women’s secretary, was 
the toastmistress. Toasts were given 
to the three missionaries mentioned 
above, and recognition was given Mrs. 
Luther S. Straley, the retiring pres- 
ident, and Mrs. H. H. Wahl, the retir- 
ing treasurer. The address at the ban- 
quet was given by Mrs. Machetzki. The 
offering was given to the mission work 
in South America. Mrs. J. Eart Reep. 


The Light of the World 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the New Jersey Conference of the 
United Synod of New York held their 
thirteenth annual convention at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Jersey City, 
N. J. The theme, “The Light of the 
World,” was ably developed at the de- 
votional periods by the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Robert Barkley, and 
Sister Dorothy Goff. 

Mrs. Alex Berg of Trenton, vice- 
president, formally opened the conven- 
tion and presided in the absence of Mrs. 
Robert Schlotter, president, who is 
convalescing from illness. There was a 
splendid gathering of thirty officers and 
visiting officers, sixty-two delegates, 
sixty-two visitors and five pastors: the 
Rev. J. H. Meyer of Elizabeth, pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Conference; 
the Rev. E. A. Sievert of the Kinder- 
freund Homes, Jersey City; C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D., executive secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions; the Rev. C. K. 
Fegley of Weehawken; and the Rev. 
Robert Barkley. Their greetings and 
uplifting messages were appreciated. A 
guest of honor, Mrs. J. G. Traver, first 
president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the U. L. C. A., was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Virgil Sease, educa- 
tional secretary of the W. M. S. 

Mrs. Sease showed by charts how the 
various fields are supported by our en- 
deavors and the apportionment. Miss 
Emily Knemeyer, president of the syn- 
odical society, gave a comprehensive 
resume of the seventh biennial conven- 
tion of the synod at Meriden. A stir- 
ring appeal was brought by the Rev. 
C. K. Fegley in behalf of the co-opera- 
tive activity and effort in northern New 
Jersey to serve in the newly organized 
New Jersey Lutheran Service Bureau 
with headquarters in Jersey City, 
headed by the Rey. H. R. Gallman, and 
the Auxiliary headed by Mrs. A. E. 
Hurst of Rutherford. This organization 
deals with social problems and welfare 
in communities. 

Guest speakers were Mr. Martin 
Yang, principal of the Boys’ School, 
Tsimo, China, now a student at Cornell 
University; Dr. C. Franklin Koch, New 
York, whose topic, “Christians in a 
Democracy,” presented a new chal- 
lenge. 


The following officers were elected 
and installed: President, Mrs. Alex 
Berg, Trenton; vice-president, Mrs. 
J. H. Meyer, Elizabeth; secretary, Mrs. 
Mathias Walz, Newark; treasurer, Miss 
Ina Nutzhorn, Jersey City; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. A. E. Hurst, Rutherford. 

Mrs. Sease was toastmistress at the 
supper forum. Miss Lilith Schwab, 
missionary and educational supervisor 
at Repalle, India, gave a vivid picture 
of her work and described plans in 
that country for the India Centennial 
in 1942. Mr. Yang told of educational 
difficulties in China. 

Marie H. Kreyiinc, Reporter. 


“Victory Through 
Christ” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the New York Conference of the United 
Synod of New York held its thirteenth 
annual convention in Epiphany Church, 
Bronx, New York City. Pastor John H. 
Sprock spoke at the morning session. 

The theme of the convention, “Vic- 
tory Through Christ,” was developed in 
the devotions by Mrs. Russel F. Auman 
and Miss Helen M. Knubel. Interest- 
ing and informative addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. William C. J. 
Weidt, who spoke on “The Home Mis- 
sion Task,” and Miss Lilith Schwab, 
missionary to India, who gave a fine 
survey of one hundred year’s work in 
India. 

Miss Emily C. Knemeyer, president 
of the synodical society, installed the 
following officers: President, Mrs. 
Walter Hanning; vice-president, Mrs. 
Russel F. Auman; recording secretary, 
Mary MacDonald; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. George Jaeger; treasurer, Mrs. 
William Manns. 

The Rev. Erich F. Voehringer spoke 
on “Christ for the Africans” at the eve- 
ning session and Miss Dorothy Born- 
hold on “Young Women in the Pro- 
gram of World Missions.” 

Kighty-one delegates and _thirty- 
seven visitors were present at the con- 
vention. Loretta S. DREYER, 


“Faith in Action” 


THE twenty-first annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Central Conference, Synod of Ohio, 
met in Zion Church, Wooster, the Rev. 
Paul S. Kelly pastor. “Faith in Action” 
was the theme of the devotions pre- 
sented by Mrs. M. W. Wappner. 

The high peak in attendance was 
reached at this convention, 440 having 
registered. The reports of the officers 
and department secretaries were 
equally encouraging. Honor roll rib- 
bons were given thirty-seven societies, 
and superior merit ribbons to thirty. 

Mrs. Paul Knauss, president of the 
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synodical society, addressed the con- 
vention, and Mrs. J. C. Finefrock, who 
served with her husband as a mission- 
ary in India for twenty-nine years, told 
interestingly of the hardships of the 
early missionaries in that country. 

The highlight of the convention was 
a banquet honoring young women of 
the church. The film entitled, “Dea- 
coness Work,” was shown. Mrs. James 
Shelly, Jr., was toastmistress. Mrs. 
L. S. G. Miller, missionary from Japan, 
was the guest speaker. Mrs. Paul S. 
Kelly, wife of the pastor loci, was pre- 
sented with a basket of red roses as a 
mark of ten years of faithful service in 
the church. A resume of an interesting 
letter written home by Miss Pauline 
Ziegler, one of our new missionary 
nurses to Africa from this conference, 
was given. 

Forty-seven Life Memberships and 
thirteen In Memoriams were reported. 
Box work, to be sent to the Ebenezer 
Home and Queen Louise Home and 
Puerto Rico, amounted to $414.10. 

An invitation was accepted to hold 
the 1942 convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bucyrus. 

The following officers were installed: 
President, Mrs. S. A. Metzger, Crest- 
line; vice-president, Mrs. George 
Mynchenberg, Elyria; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Robert H. Miller, Tiro; sta- 
tistical secretary, Mrs. I. S. Perry, 
Mansfield; treasurer, Mrs. S. L. 
Swingle, Roseville. 

Mrs. K. Jay BIsHop. 


“Faith and Loyalty” 


The Women of the Western Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Ohio gathered for 
their twenty-first annual convention in 
St. John’s Church, Findlay. Mrs. J. V. 
Ashba of Lima, president, presided. On 
account of the illness of Miss Fairy 
Otto, Mrs. Wayne Kantner of Tiffin 
presided at the banquet for Young 
Women. 

“Faith and Loyalty,” was the theme 
developed by Mrs. H. W. Grieb. Mrs. 
L. S. G. Miller, on furlough from Japan, 
and Mrs. Paul Knauss, president of the 
synodical society, were the guest speak- 
ers. Their addresses dealt with Chris- 
tianity in Japan, and young women in 
the church and what women may ac- 
complish in the year ahead. The Rev. 
W. L. Harmony extended the greetings 
of the Western Conference. 

Twenty-three societies reached the 
Roll of Honor and sixteen the Superior 
Merit Standard. 

The following officers were installed 
by Mrs. Carl Watson: President, Mrs. 
J. V. Ashba, Lima; vice-president, Mrs. 
F. W. Kwis, Findlay; secretary, Mrs. 
E. H. Wolf, Toledo; treasurer, Mrs. 
Harry Guy, Bellefontaine; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. Charles Kratzer, Leipsic. 

Mrs. H. A. SLONEACKER, Reporter. 
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Tributes to Dr. L. Franklin Gruber 


By Dr. ARMIN G. WENG, 
president, Illinois Synod: 


In the passing of Dr. L. Franklin 
Gruber the Illinois Synod and the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
lose one of the outstanding scholars of 
the Church. Distinguished as he was 
as administrator, teacher and preacher, 
he was above all a scholar. A man of 
great learning, remarkable capacity for 
research, and infinite patience, those 
who knew him best admired him for 
his scholarship and loved him for his 
modesty. Since 1926 he has greatly 
influenced the young men who sat un- 
der him in systematic theology. Yet 
the laymen, too, always heard him 
gladly, for he knew how to speak their 
language. Great scholar that he was, 
he could proclaim a simple gospel in 
simple language. 


By Dr. Pau H. Krauss, vice- 
president, Board of 
Directors: 


Tue translation of Dr. Gruber from 
the Church Militant to the Church Tri- 
umphant marks the earthly end of a dis- 
tinguished service to that Church. Dr. 
Gruber was a profound thinker, who 
combined genuine scholarship with 
practical business sense. The range of 
his learning touched not only the fields 
mentioned in the resolutions (p. 31), 
but also the field of the canon and text 
of the Bible. It is not well enough 
known that Dr. Gruber had collected, 
and possessed at his death, some of the 
most valuable early Greek manuscripts 
of the New Testament now extant. He 
was also an authority on the life and 
work of Luther, and the history of the 
Reformation. 

He brought to the Chicago Seminary 
gifts that were very valuable for the 
conservation of its great opportunity 
during the past fifteen years. As the 
institution moves into the great future 
which God is providing for her, per- 
manent gratitude is due Dr. Gruber for 
his service, and his memory will be an 
inspiration to the achievement of those 
goals of service to which he gave him- 
self unstintingly as the last chapter of 
a long and distinguished service to the 
Church. 


By Dr. LUTHER D. REEp, 
president, Philadelphia 
Seminary: 

In the death of President Gruber the 
Philadelphia Seminary mourns the loss 
of a dear son, and recalls with pride 
his distinguished services. Few men 
attain distinction in so many fields. As 
pastor; teacher of mathematics, Eng- 


lish, and systematic theology; editor; 
research worker and collector of Greek 
manuscripts and early printed Bibles; 
and author of significant works in phys- 
ical science and Reformation history, 
Dr. Gruber explored many areas and 
made important contributions. As pres- 
ident of the Chicago Seminary, he 
piloted that institution through the last 
quarter of its history and gave the im- 
press of his character and scholarship 
to many men now in the ministry. His 
life and work will be an inspiration to 
those who follow him. 


Levi Franklin Gruber 


Gop truly “moves in a mysterious 
way.” A short time ago there was joy- 
ous celebration on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Chicago 
Seminary. On December 9 the Sem- 
inary Commons was dressed in mourn- 
ing, and sad eyes looked upon the 
mortal remains of the once happy pres- 
ident, Dr. L. Franklin Gruber. Amidst 
a bank of luxuriant ferns and smiling 
chrysanthemums lay the now pinched 
features of him who for a decade and 
a half had guided the destinies of be- 
loved students. 

The service was as simple as the 
wishes of the family had indicated. The 
new pastor of St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. L. O. Cooperrider, was assisted 
in the services by the secretary of the 
seminary, the Rev. William C. Zimman 
of Dayton, Ohio, and Dr. Armin G. 
Weng, president of the Illinois Synod. 
Dr. L. H. Larimer of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, was present, 
as were also President Madsen of the 
Michigan Synod and Dr. H. E. Turney, 
president of the Indiana Synod. The 
members of the local faculty and their 
wives occupied reserved seats, as did 
also the student body and the members 
of the Board of Directors. A quartet 
of students sang several suitable hymns 
and they were then joined by the entire 
student group. 

Mrs. Gruber seemed very much 
alone, with only a sister and a few near 
relatives present. She followed the 
mortal remains of her loved one to the 
early home at Wernersville near Read- 
ing, Pa., for burial. There a second 
service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. O. Bittner‘and Dr. Charles A. Keiter. 

The obituary, published on page 30, 
will tell of the many lines of activity 
in which Dr. Gruber had been engaged 
in his earlier days and up to the time 
of his decease. He had for years been 
a prolific writer for learned magazines. 
His associates were found among the 
faculties of universities of standing all 
over the country. His research in an- 
cient manuscripts gave him a place 
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among men of letters in this country 
and abroad. His collection of first edi- 
tions of Greek New Testament writings 
elicited the interest, if not envy, of the 
scholars of a number of well-known 
universities. He was one of the first to 
learn that the ancient Codex Sinaiticus 
could be purchased, and tried to induce 
some of the schools and individuals 
with ready funds to make the purchase; 
but the British Museum finally bought 
the manuscript before anyone in this 
country could be led to believe that the 
text, the best of the New Testament, 
could-be bought for a reasonable sum. 

Dr. Gruber was ready as a speaker, 
especially on scientific subjects. The 
Einstein theory was a favorite topic 
with him, and when he got into the 
subject of astronomy he could hold his 
hearers with an interest akin to fas- 
cination. He had a fine faculty for ap- 
plying science to the better under- 
standing of some of the more difficult 
problems of theology. As a teacher in 
the class, he was a favorite. His great- 
est weakness was over-confidence in 
his strength, his strength of labor. He 
worked too hard. Flesh and blood can- 
not endure too long the labor which he 
ever gave to his tasks. The seminary 
finances were all but wrecked during 
the depression. Some said there was no 
hope of saving the many properties 
which constituted much of the sem- 
inary’s assets. 

Dr. Gruber, of his own volition and 
urgent appeal, assumed the care of the 
financial end of the seminary. The 
finance committee was practically re- 
tired; the former financial secretary 
was dismissed, and Dr. Gruber as- 
sumed full control. He would have no 
regular secretary, but preferred to call 
in capable students as he thought oc- 
casion required, and thus economized 
to the utmost in order that the sem- 
inary might continue to function. The 
Board tried at various times to relieve 
him of some of his duties, but he re- 
fused. 

During the last few years he had 
trouble with his eyes and underwent 
several very critical operations, but he 
continued his labors unabated under 
great difficulties. Perhaps due to his 
impaired vision, he fell and sustained 
a broken shoulder which caused pain 
which to many would have been un- 
endurable, but he never gave up. To 
the very end he continued with un- 
abated interest. 

During the years of his incumbency, 
the writer had the privilege of con- 
ferring with him in many respects on 
things pertaining to the seminary. His 
hospitality, together with that of his 
beloved helpmeet, will always be re- 
membered as the mark and evidence 
of congenial souls; and his deep piety 
placed him in the front line of God’s 
faithful servants. J. A. LEAs. 


December 24, 1941 


FRANCES SEGNER GESLER 
A Tribute Prepared by Dr. J. Roy Strock 


THE extremely sad news news of the 
death of Mrs. George K. Gesler No- 
vember 17, 1941, in our Mission Hos- 
pital in Rajahmundry, South India, 
came as a very great shock to all those 
who knew her and her work. Accord- 
ing to the cablegram from India she 
died of a “fever simulating typhoid.” 


Mrs. Gesler was born April 18, 1902, © 


in Hagerstown, Md., but was brought 
up in Shippensburg, Pa., where the 
family belonged to Memorial Lutheran 
Church, W. W. Barkley, D.D., pastor. 

She was graduated from Shippens- 
burg High School in 1920 and from 
Wilson College in 1924. After a year’s 
teaching, she entered the Biblical Sem- 
inary, New York City, from which she 
was graduated in 1927. During her first 
furlough from India she pursued post- 
graduate studies in New York Univer- 
sity and secured the Master of Arts de- 
gree in Religious Education in 1934. 
In India she passed the three examina- 
tions in Telugu of the South India 
Board for Vernacular Examinations 
and in recent years she served as a 
member of the Board of Examiners. 
She also passed the South India ex- 
amination in “Knowledge of Hinduism.” 

Mrs. Gesler was one of our most ver- 
satile missionaries. She held positions 
of responsibility and great trust in both 
the educational and the evangelistic 
phases of the work. For some years 
she served as principal of the Women’s 
Normal Training School in Guntur and 
later was principal of the Schade School 
for Girls in Rajahmundry. Even after 
her marriage she was in charge of the 
Bible women and of evangelistic work 
among women in the important Dow- 
laishwaram field. She also supervised 
the work of the women’s societies in 
the congregations and constantly as- 
sisted her husband in the supervision 
of the Higher Elementary School in 
Dowlaishwaram and of the 87 village 
elementary schools of the Dowlaish- 
waram and Razole taluks. 

She gave much pleasure to both mis- 
sionaries and Indians by her singing 
and made a worth-while contribution 
to the spiritual growth of the congre- 
gations by her teaching of hymns. The 
writer of this brief appreciation of Mrs. 
Gesler’s life and work has never known 
anyone else who knew by heart the 
words and music of such an amazingly 
large number of hymns and songs. 

Along literary lines, Mrs. Gesler’s 
work was outstanding. She prepared 
textbooks and lesson material of many 
kinds and recently completed a his- 
torical pageant which is to be used 
throughout the Guntur-Rajahmundry 
field during the Centenary celebrations 
in 1942. 

Mrs. Gesler was appointed to the 
India field in 1927 as Miss Frances 


Segner. April 18, 1938, she became the 
bride ‘of the Rev. George K. Gesler, 
D.D.S., by whom she is now survived. 
She is also survived by a daughter, 
Beth Annetta; a son, Wilbur Morgan; 
her mother, Mrs. H. H. Segner; a sister, 
Mrs. Edward Horton of Shippensburg; 
and two brothers, Morgan Segner and 
Nathan Segner of Wilkinsburg and 
New York, respectively. 


Memorial Service 

A brief memorial service was held for 
Mrs. Gesler November 18 at the meet- 
ing of the West Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
at Spring Grove, Pa. Dr. Barkley of 
Shippensburg and Dr. Strock of India 
made brief statements about her life 
and work, and Dr. Edwin Moll, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, offered prayer. The morning 
service of Memorial Church, Shippens- 
burg, on November 23 was also a 
memorial service, and the church bul- 
letin for the day contained several ref- 
erences to Mrs. Gesler. The flowers in 
the chancel, placed there by the mis- 
sionary societies of the congregation, 
were presented in remembrance of her. 

All Mrs. Gesler’s missionary and 
Indian colleagues in India would most 
heartily endorse the following editorial 
which appeared in The News Chronicle 
of Shippensburg, Pa., November 18: 


FRANCES SEGNER GESLER 
“The untimely death of Mrs. Frances 
Segner Gesler in India is felt deeply 
in this community, for her many friends 
had kept in close touch with her and 
with her work, and she will be missed 
here in almost as real a sense as she 
will be missed in India. Her death is a 
great loss to India, where she had been 
doing outstanding missionary work. 
“She had been well prepared for the 
work she undertook, and she brought 
to it an exceptional efficiency and per- 
sonality. She was devoted to the toil 
and danger and disappointments which 
are the lot of a missionary, and her re- 
ward was the joy to be found in a good 
work well done. 


JOHN M. SARVER 

NovemBeErR 3 John M. Sarver, a faith- 
ful and devoted member of the Church, 
departed this life at his home in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. For many years Mr. 
Sarver had been an outstanding lay- 
man in the First Lutheran Church of 
that city. 

John M. Sarver was born November 
29, 1865, in Canton, Ohio, the son of 
Michael and Eliza Anderson Sarver. In 
1884 he received his B.A. degree from 
Ohio Northern University, and in 1886 
his M.A. degree from the same institu- 
tion. From 1884 to 1905 he was in edu- 
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cational work in Canton, first as a 
teacher, then as principal of an ele- 
mentary school, later as the principal 
of the high school, and finally as su- 
perintendent of public schools. In 1905 
he turned his talents to business. 

In 1906 Mr. Sarver moved to Colum- 
bus, where he organized the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company, serving as 
secretary for six years. In 1912 he was 
elected president and continued in that 
capacity until he was made chairman 
of the board in 1932, which position he 
retained until his death. 

In 1907 he married Kate E. Harvey, 
who preceded him in death in 1934. 

At various times during the past 
fifteen years Mr. Sarver served as a 


Mr. John M. Sarver 


member of the church council of the 
First Lutheran Church of Columbus 
and was chairman of the Stewardship 
Committee. He was also general chair- 
man of the appeal for Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief and for the successful 
building fund campaign of the First 
Church in 1930. For a number of years 
preceding his death he had been a val- 
uable member of the Board of Trustees 
of Wittenberg College. His bequest of 
$175,000 to Wittenberg College con- 
stituted the major portion of his estate 
and proved to be a great stimulus to 
others at the beginning of the recent 
campaign to raise $1,200,000 for Wit- 
tenberg. Mr. Sarver also remembered 
his church in his will with a bequest 
that will perpetuate his pledge for cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences. 

Mr. Sarver will be remembered by 
the community in which he lived as a 
man of sterling character and generous 
impulses; by those associated with him 
in business as a man of ‘integrity, cour- 
age and painstaking thoroughness; by 
those connected with him in the church 
as one who represented the very high- 
est type of the Christian gentleman. 
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Georgia red Lalicua Ties 


A MISSION CONGREGATION’S SERVICE TO SELECTEES 


THe three parishes in Effingham 
County, Georgia, settled by the Salz- 
burgers early in the eighteenth century 
and still populated mainly by their 
descendants, held their annual joint 
Reformation service in Holy Trinity 
Church, Springfield, Ga. The service 
was conducted by the local pastor, the 
Rev. J. Virgil Addy, and the sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Wynne C. 
Boliek of Columbia, S. C., on the topic, 
“The Bible in the Reformation.” To 
this joint service arranged by Luther- 
ans of the county an invitation to which 
they graciously responded was ex- 
tended to the churches of other faiths 
in the county. 


A Program That Works 


St. James Mission, Brunswick, Ga., 
the Rev. John W. Mangum pastor, has 
launched an intensive four-year pro- 
gram with a view to becoming self- 
supporting by 1945. Co-operation on 
the part of all the auxiliaries of the 
congregation through the Parish Edu- 
cation Cabinet in promoting “The 
Whole Program of the Whole Church” 
seems to be the key to the enthusiastic 
ministry of Pastor Mangum. The young 
people started a pipe organ fund early 
in the year and have already received 
a goodly amount in cash. 

A new emphasis with a spiritual ap- 
proach to the stewardship effort is be- 
ing pushed. The stewardship program 
of the congregation was opened with 
a Preaching-Teaching Mission con- 
ducted by the pastor and E. Bryan 
Keisler, D.D., pastor of Redeemer con- 
gregation, Newberry, S. C., and a pro- 
fessor of Bible in the college. St. James 
is one of those rare cases where the 
confirmed and the communing mem- 
bership coincide: confirmed member- 
ship 78, communing membership 78. 
But no wonder, when the case for 
church papers is so strongly stressed. 
Every member of the church council 
subscribes to Ecclesia Plantanda, the 
new Church Year Book for 1942 is be- 
ing placed in every home, and ten per 
cent of the confirmed members have 
subscribed to THe LUTHERAN, with an 
advance goal set: “Let’s make it twenty 
per cent.” 


The youngest mission in the synod, 
Holy Trinity, Elberton, Ga., again has 
cause for rejoicing. Having been 
served since its organization in 1938 
by a supply pastor who lives more than 
fifty miles distant, the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions has given authorization 
to a plan whereby the mission will be 
blessed with the services of their own 
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full-time resident pastor—just as soon 
as a pastor can be secured. With a full- 
time pastor, in the heart of the granite 
belt of the country, surely we shall lay 
well the foundations of Zion in this city. 

Already plans are being formulated 
and reports are being solicited from 
pastors, in preparation for the annual 
meeting of the synod February 10-12, 
1942, in the historic original Lutheran 
church in the South, Jerusalem Church, 
Ebenezer, Ga., of which the Rev. C. E. 
Seastrunk is pastor. 


Serving Our Selectees 

In the booming, fast-growing, fast- 
changing municipality of Macon in the 
very heart of the colorful state of 
Georgia, there is a little United Lu- 
theran Church mission that has rapidly 
been adapting itself to meet the needs 
of the many visitors, officers and se- 
lectees who have been pouring into the 
city from every part of the U. S. A. 
This mission is the only Lutheran con- 
gregation in an eighty-mile radius. 
Since March 1 she has set herself to 
minister to the men of our Lutheran 
faith who pass through Camp Wheeler 
and Cochran Field. Camp Wheeler is 
a large replacement center, where 
every thirteen weeks 17,000 selectees 
receive their basic training. Cochran 
Field is an Army Flying School, where 
1,800 enlisted men and 375 British 
cadets are in training. For a small mis- 
sion of scarcely more than one hundred 
members to serve the men of our 
Church in such a center is no small 
task. 

The congregation holds “open house” 
regularly for the men. As many as 
possible of them are taken into the 
homes of the congregation for dinners 
and fellowship. Sightseeing tours are 
often arranged for them Sunday after- 
noons. The families of the congrega- 
tion have graciously made room in 
their homes and in their hearts for 
every boy who has accepted their in- 
vitation to worship with them. In Sep- 
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tember Dr. Hagedorn of the National 
Lutheran Council visited the camps 
and the Church of the Redeemer in 
Macon. The suggestions he made have 
been adopted as the plan and program 
for service. After the morning service 
the selectees who come for worship are 
entertained at a fellowship dinner in 
the basement of the church. From 50 
to 60 young men have thus been wor- 
shiping and entertained each Sunday. 
The funds for the meals and literature 
are provided by the National Lutheran 
Council, and the women of the church 
prepare the meals. Although the mis- 
sion is heavily laden with debt, it has 
been so deeply impressed with its op- 
portunity to render a service to the 
men in the service of our government 
that the members have raised several 
hundred dollars to provide new equip- 
ment, such as chairs, etc., for the enjoy- 
ment of the boys. 

As many of the boys as possible are 
used in the work of the choir and in 
the Luther League. 

Pastor Robert F. Shelby of the Re- 
deemer Mission speaks in the highest 
praise of the Lutheran chaplains sta- 
tioned at Macon, Chaplain E. A. Zack 
and Chaplain H. J. C. Grimm, for their 
fine spirit of co-operation in the work. 
He also expresses the joy the congre- 
gation is experiencing in working in 
co-operation with the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

Are these services of the National 
Lutheran Council, and of the local 
congregation appreciated? Letters 
which Pastor Shelby has received tell 
their own story: 


From a Soldier 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find five dollars. 
This represents a part of my income 
and is more the payment of a debt 
every Christian owes than it is a gift. 

Use it at your own discretion, in any 
fund you wish—Ministerial Pension, 
Synodical Apportionment, or anything. 

Incidentally, I want to commend the 
pastor for clarity and simplicity in his 
sermons, as well as his sincerity of 
purpose and his obvious enthusiasm 
for his work. The Church needs more 
men like this. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) A So.pieEr. 


From a Soldier’s Mother 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing in these few words to 
let you and any members of your 
church that have been so grand to my 
son, know how happy it has made me 
that someone has done for my son the 
many things I cannot do now, for he is 
too far away. 

God bless every one of you. 

Mrs. P. J. BENSHEIMER. 
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Whdwest Whescellanies 


, ACHIEVEMENT REPORTED BY WOMEN OF SYNOD 


Sr. JoHN’s congregation, Lanham, 
Kan., who with their pastor, the Rev. 
O. K. Oehlke, had been host to the 
synodical Luther League little more 
than a month before, early in October 
hung out the “Welcome” sign again. 
This time to open the doors of their 
church and homes to the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Midwest Synod. With three 
new societies added during the past 
year, the delegates represented 26 local 
organizations with a total of 522 active 
and associate members according to 
the report of the president, Mrs. George 
Swanson of Bloomfield, Nebr. Her 
presidential message pointed through- 
out to achievement and the assurance 
of greater things to come. Indeed, the 
very throng that had assembled at 
Lanham gave testimony that a syn- 
odically popular cause was providing 
the program. Mrs. Gustav Wooge, 
Sterling, Nebr., conducted the opening 
devotion, after which Pastor Oehlke 
extended the welcome of the congre- 
gation. Mrs. William Pfeiffer of 
Scribner responded. The opening ses- 
sion brought two book reviews by Mrs. 
C. Goldenstein, Hanover, Kan., and 
Mrs. L. Schrader, Bloomfield, Nebr. 
The concluding address in the first 
afternoon was given by Miss Frances 
Lolling, matron in charge of the girls’ 
home at Tabitha Orphanage, Lincoln. 
The Rev. R. Jobman of Creston, Nebr., 
brought the message in the evening. 

The convention’s work on the morn- 
ing of the second day started with de- 
votions in charge of Mrs. Wallace Wolff 
of Hooper, Nebr. After this, the rest 
of the morning was devoted to the re- 
ports of the departmental secretaries, 
closing with a “Question Box” and 
finally the Life and In Memoriam serv- 
ice conducted by Mrs. A. Lentz of 
Cedar Creek, Nebr. For the noon-day 
luncheon the India Centennial theme 
was carried out, honoring Miss Lillith 
Schwab of Repalle, Guntur, India, who 
inspired her hosts with an appropriate 
message. Greetings were brought in 
the afternoon by Mrs. L. J. Skocpol of 
Wilber, Nebr., the General Thank 
Offering Secretary; and Mrs. W. Voss 
of Omaha, president of the Nebraska 
Synodical Society. The president of 
synod, the Rev. H. Goede of Colum- 
bus, Nebr., addressed the gathering. 

An important resolution passed at 
this session refers to the discontinuance 
of Miss Helene Harder’s missionary 
work in Japan, which till now had been 
the society’s project. It was resolved 
to apply the existing fund to a home 
mission field in a disadvantaged rural 
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community in Nebraska, pending the 
decision of the synodical authorities. 
The installation of the newly elected 
officers concluded the afternoon ses- 
sion. They are, Mrs. Carl Goldenstein, 
president; Mrs. William Pfeiffer, vice- 
president; Mrs. Hugo Welchert, Jr., 
Hooper, Nebr., recording secretary; 
Miss Dora Johannsen, Bennington, 
Nebr., treasurer; and Mrs. Ernest 
Walter, Hastings, statistical secretary. 

The last evening service was in 
charge of the Rev. W. Most of Wayne, 
Nebr. Mrs. G. K. Mykland of Chap- 
man, Kan., gave an address that will 
long stay on in the memory of those 
who heard her. 


Dr. Henry A. Teckhaus preached his 
farewell sermon November 16, at St. 
John’s Church, Otoe, Nebr. He is 
transferring his activities to the west 
coast after having served Nebraska 
congregations for an even thirty years. 
Synod regrets the loss of his services. 


“One of Them” 

First Lutheran Church (Augustana) 
of Lincoln, Nebr., Dr. G. A. Elliot pas- 
tor, observed their 70th anniversary 
recently. Many tributes were paid to 
the memory of the founders and early 
struggles of this beginning of Luther- 
anism in Nebraska’s capital city. One 
of these appreciations bears repeating. 
It is rare as it is beautiful, marked by 
filial devotion. Said the president of the 
Nebraska District, the Rev. Philemon 
Smith of Wausa, in his sermon, “I read 
in your published history that in the 
early years of your church the mem- 
bership consisted mostly of house- 
maids. This was no news to me. My 
mother told me oft about it. She was 
one of them.” What a legacy, this 
mother and her kind have left to the 
church, not in coin or masonry, but in 
sons and daughters who do them honor 
in word and deed. 


Dr. F. W. Nolte, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Westboro, Mo., announces that 
his congregation has inaugurated a 
program for the building of a new 
ehurch. On the day the congregation 
passed the resolution, $30,000 had al- 
ready been pledged by this moderate 
sized but sturdy group of farmers. Lit- 
tle more will be needed to have the 
necessary cash on hand by the time the 
cornerstone will be laid. 


Prof. G. E. Hickman, registrar and 
director of the Midland College place- 
ment bureau, Fremont, Nebr., reports 
that for the sixth consecutive year his 
office has secured teaching positions 
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for every graduate who desired such 
employment. This puts Midland again 
at the top among colleges in Nebraska 
in a 100 per cent placement of their 
teacher-graduates. 


Frieden’s Congregation of Lincoln, 
Nebr., Dr. M. Koolen pastor, exceeded 
their previous year’s record in mis- 
sionary offering on the day of their 
mission festival, by bringing to the 
altar over $800 at three services and a 
special Luther League rally. The day’s 
speakers were Pastors E. Wendt of 
Scribner, R. Jobman of Creston, Dr. 
O. W. Ebright, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, and Dr. F. C. 
Schuldt of Hastings. 


The Rev. F. Podzus, until recently 
pastor of Trinity and Friedens churches 
near Russell, Kan., which he has served 
for twenty-two years, is relinquishing 
active work in the ministry owing to 
impaired health. He was ordained in 
1913 by the Midwest Synod. His new 
address will be Hutchinson, Kan. 


The Lutheran Choral Union of south- 
eastern Nebraska, under the direction 
of Prof. Oscar Lyders of Midland Col- 
lege, participated in the 75th anniver- 
sary of Nebraska City’s First Lutheran 
Church, of which the Rev. T. C. Schuldt 
is pastor. Fifteen church choirs, aug- 
mented by a section of the Midland 
College a cappella choir, filled the stage 
of the city auditorium, where a ca- 
pacity audience listened to their in- 
spiring music. 


The Rev. and Mrs. George Flora have 
returned to the United States and 
Nebraska for a year’s furlough from 
duties as missionaries in Africa. While 
in Nebraska they will visit with their 
parents. Missionary Flora was grad- 
uated from Western Theological Sem- 
inary in 1936, and after serving a 
Nebraska pastorate was commissioned 
for work in Africa. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Tue sixtieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the First Lutheran Church 
and of English Lutheranism in Toledo, 
Ohio, was fittingly observed November 
23. Dr. George W. Miley, president of 
the synod, was the anniversary speaker. 

The congregation dates back to June 
18, 1881, when Sunday school sessions 
were held. The first church service was 
held October 30 of the same year by 
Pastor R. E. McDaniel, who organized 
the congregation November 20. 

The following pastors have served 
this congregation: R. E. McDaniel, S. L. 
Harkey, D.D., James F. Beates, J. W. 
Myers, Hiram Peters, R. E. M. Engers, 
B. F. Hofer, D.D., Frank S. Beistel, 
D.D., E. J. Wackernagel, and the pres- 
ent pastor, Dallas F. Green, Ph.D. 
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Sontiern Wow 


The Southern Conference of the 
Illinois Synod met in twenty-second 
annual convention at Cairo, in Im- 
manuel Church, the Rev. C. A. Jacobi 
pastor. Dr. R. G. Schulz, president of 
Carthage College, preached the sermon 
at the opening Communion Service. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of synod, 
advised the conference with reference 
to synodical matters, and Dr. Schulz 
presented the interests of Carthage 
College. A fine report of Camp Lusoco 
was given by the director, the Rev. 
Marvin C. Reichert. A _ high-water 
mark was reached in attendance, and 
after all bills were paid a working bal- 
ance of $93.83 was on hand. Church 
schools were urged to make a contri- 
bution to their camp work. 

Because of considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the names and content of the 
publications, “Quest” and “Pilot,” a 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
petitioning the synod to request the 
Board of Publication of the U. L. C. A. 
to return to the former names, “Lu- 
theran Young People” and “Lutheran 
Boys and Girls,’ and to improve the 
content. 

Dr. William J. Boatman of Murphys- 
boro gave an interesting address on 
“Our Southern Conference and Its 
Antecedents”; Dr. Fred F. Mueller of 
St. Louis, read a carefully prepared 
paper on “Are Our Schools Educating 
for Social Conformity?” and an out- 
standing address was given by Dr. 
David Lindstrom of the University of 
Illinois on, “Conserving the Values of 
the Rural Church.” 

Officers were re-elected: President, 
the Rev. Paul Bollman, Vandalia; sec- 
retary, the Rev. George Volkmar, St. 
Louis; treasurer, the Rev. Marvin C. 
Reichert, Centralia. 

Nominations as delegates to the U. L. 
C. A. were as follows: Clerical—Dr. 
Fred F. Mueller and the Rev. C. A. 
Jacobi; alternates—Dr. William J. 
Boatman and the Rev. George H. Volk- 
mar. Lay: Clarence Turley and Morris 
C. Beabout; alternates, John Schuer- 
man and George W. Ragsdale. 


Diamond Jubilee 

St. James Church, Vandalia, ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anniversary 
with special services at which the 
speakers were the pastor, the Rev. Paul 
R. Bollman; Dr. Alfred L. Grewe, St. 
Louis; Dr. Armin G. Weng, president 
of the Illinois Synod; and Dr. George 
Beiswanger. A souvenir booklet was 
issued giving a brief history of the con- 
gregation, a list of the pastors, pictures, 
etc. Mr. Bollman is completing his 
eleventh year of service at Vandalia. 
The church school has grown in num- 
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bers and enlarged its influence, and 
the congregation ranks among the most 
substantial of the conference, always 
meeting its apportionment. During this 
year the indebtedness incurred in re- 
cent improvements will be réduced 25 
per cent. 


The Egyptian Unit missionary or- 
ganization met in St. Paul’s Church, 
Metropolis, in November. This unit is 
composed of the missionary organiza- 
tions of the following churches: De- 
Soto, Murphysboro, Anna, Jonesboro, 
Cairo and Metropolis. The special 
speaker was Miss Ruth Juram of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It was a fine group of 
women, every one intensely interested 
in all phases of mission work. Ten 
dollars was voted to the Chicago Sem- 
inary Campaign Fund. 

The officers for the new year are: 
Mrs. A. A. Seibert, Cairo, president; 
Mrs. Paul Ellis, Jonesboro, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. I. E. Koonce, Mounds, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Dr. Knubel in St. Louis 


The Lutheran Brotherhood of Greater 
St. Louis had as their guest speaker 
President F. H. Knubel of the United 
Lutheran Church November 11. The 
banquet was held in Faith Church, Dr. 
Alfred Grewe pastor. An evening 
service was held with Dr. Knubel 
preaching a sermon on “The Essentials 
of Lutheranism.” Men and women at- 
tended from far beyond the bounds of 
Greater St. Louis. 


150th Anniversary 


St. James Church, Ligonier, Pa., ob- 
served its 150th anniversary with spe- 
cial services on three successive Sun- 
days in October. The sermons were 
preached by the pastor, Dr. C. F. Hilde- 
brand, Jr.; Dr. Theodore Buch, a for- 
mer pastor; the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod; and 
the Rev. Walter E. Lundberg. 

This congregation was organized by 
German settlers of the Lutheran and 
Reformed faith in the vicinity of the 
old fort built by the soldiers of Colonel 
Henry Bouquet in 1758. In 1791 the 
Rev. John M. Steck came to Western 
Pennsylvania as a pioneer Lutheran 
missionary and conducted the first 
Lutheran service. His son, the Rev. 
Michael J. Steck, continued the pas- 
toral care of the congregation until 
1820, when the Rev. Jonas Mechling 
took up the work. It was during this 
pastorate that the first log church was 
erected about three miles south of 
Ligonier Borough. All services were 
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conducted in German until 1850. In 
1851 an English constitution and the 
present name of the congregation were 
adopted. 

In this same year a new church was 
erected in the town of Ligonier, and 
eight years later the Lutherans pur- 
chased the Reformed congregation’s 
equity in the property. The present 
church building was planned during the 
pastorate of the Rev. A. H. Barthol- 
omew and was dedicated in 1899 by 
the Rev. H. L. McMurray. The old 
church, built in 1857, still serves as a 
Sunday school. The congregation has 
had nineteen pastors. 


Back to the Plow 


From plow to pulpit ... and back to 
the plow again. . . . Such is to be the 
experience of the Rev. Seymour Cooper, 
who announced to the Hamilton Con- 
ference of the Canada Synod, meeting 
in First Lutheran Church, Humber- 
stone, that he intended to retire from 
the active ministry at the end of the 
year. “Dad” Cooper, as he is affection- 
ately known among his brethren, was 
approaching middle age when he heard 
the call to the gospel ministry and left 
the farm to study how to sow the “seed 
of the Word” at Waterloo Seminary. 
He served Galt, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
his present charge, Welland, faithfully 
and well. He was president of the Ham- 
ilton Conference, and his decision not 
to accept renomination led to the dis- 
closure of his forthcoming retirement. 
He gave as his reason the fact that he 
was getting on in years and when he 
had a chance to go back to the farm 
decided to do so at once in order to 


give some younger man who was with- 


out a parish a chance to get into the 
work. Just another example of the 
humble, self-sacrificing spirit that has 
manifested itself all through his min- 
istry! 

The Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, Ham- 
ilton, was elected to succeed Pastor 
Cooper as conference president; and 
the Rev. N. Berner of Brantford was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Con- 
ference went on record as “supporting 
a consolidation of papers” on the mat- 
ter of the Church Paper Policy of the 
U. L. C. A.; as requesting synod to es- 
tablish uniformity in the dates of meet- 
ings of its auxiliaries; and as favoring 
continuance of “group conferences with 
other Lutheran bodies.” 

In the evening, the Rev. W. A. Meh- 
lenbacher read a paper and conducted 
a discussion for councilmen on the 
study book, “Forty Thousand Strong.” 
At the close of the conference, the Rev. 
T. Iseler of Humberstone was honored 
with a presentation for his twenty-fifth 
anniversary of ordination. 

NorMAN BERNER. 
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AN onagenarian 


Mr. William C. Kautter, one of the 
pillars of the Weissport Parish in Penn- 
sylvania, of which the Rev. George 
‘Schiery is pastor, celebrated his ninety- 
first birthday November 23. Mr. 
Kautter was born in Germany in 1850, 
and when seventeen years old came to 
America. He lived in Minersville, Pa., 
for three years, and then moved to 
‘Girardville, where he has lived since 
and worked at his trade as shoemaker, 
In 1875 he married Sarah Schaeppel 
of that town. 
He was active in Sunday school and 
‘church work, helping to organize a Lu- 
theran congregation in Girardville in 
1880. For many years he was teacher 
in the Sunday school and later was 
elected superintendent. He also served 
on the church council for more than 
fifty years and now is an honorary 
member of that body. His good advice 
and sound judgment have always been 
cherished. In addition to his work for 
the church he has taken an active part 
in community affairs. 
To the Kautters were born twelve 
children, all of whom are living. Mrs. 
Kautter died in 1925 shortly before 
their golden wedding anniversary. 
Mr. Kautter reads the daily papers 
and loves church history; but his two 
favorites are the Bible and his church 
paper, THe LutHeRAN. Each week he 
anxiously awaits his church paper that 
he may keep in touch with what the 
(Church is doing. 


—Ninetieth Anniversary 


_ THE ninetieth anniversary of First 
“Lutheran Church, Stewartsville, N. J., 
was held in November. The sermons 
were preached by the pastor, the Rev. 
| Raymond F. Wieder; secretary of the 
| Central Pennsylvania Synod, Joseph D. 
| Krout, D.D.; A. R. Steck, D.D., of Car- 
| lisle, Pa., now retired and one time 
pastor of First Church; and George A. 
Greiss, D.D., of Allentown. 

On Community Night greetings were 
brought by the Rev. David Hafer, pas- 
tor of St. James (Straw) Church, the 
mother of this congregation. The Rev. 
M. R. Looloian and the Rev. Henry 
Neikirk of the Lutheran Pastoral As- 
sociation of Easton and Vicinity brought 
greetings, and a former pastor of First 
Church, the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, de- 
livered the sermon. The service was 
followed by a social hour. 

Special music was a feature at all 
the services. 

The objectives for the ninetieth an- 
niversary were better church attend- 
ance, increased apportionment, and 
improvements to the church property. 
The present church building is the 
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original one, but the interior has been 
improved and many memorials in the 
form of chancel furniture and memo- 
rial windows have been presented by 
members of the congregation. 


Diamond Jubilee 


First Cuurcy, Norwich, Conn., cele- 
brated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization in November. The 
sermons were preached by the pastor, 
the Rev. Carl Storek; Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Synod 
of New York; and the Rev. E. A. 
Sievert of Jersey City. Letters and 
telegrams of well wishes and a brief 
history of the congregation were fea- 
tures of the services. The Ladies’ Aid 
served supper after the afternoon 
service and the Senior Luther League 
provided an entertainment based on 
the history of the church. A Luther 
League Rally supper during the week 
concluded the anniversary program. 

The First Church is one of the three 
oldest churches in Connecticut and the 
oldest of the New England Conference. 
The present organization was officially 
launched in 1866, when regular serv- 
ices were held for the first time, but 
the church records go back to 1857. 
During the last fifteen years the con- 
gregation has made good progress, and 
indications are that it will continue to 
do so. Troubled with debt in the earlier 
years of its existence, the congregation 
now has an established building fund 
that may be used for improvement to 
the property or toward rebuilding in 
ease of an emergency. The Sunday 
school has been a source of growth for 
the congregation, and the church is 
often filled. The congregation is well 
organized for work among men, women 
and children. 


Most Awesome Night! 


By Margaret Dahl Hartwig 


WirHout, I see a changing world— 
Against which snowy darts are hurled 
Upon a counterpane of white. 


Soft, shiny flakes that dance and whirl 
Silent as baby’s wind-tossed curl — 
I gaze at you and see a star! 


A star that shines forever there— 
That seeks me out, and bids me dare 
To live abundantly with Him. 


Most awesome night, the long year 
through 

I'll bravely walk because of you— 

And that fair hour of long ago. 


And love arrayed in glory bright 

Shall find my heart this Christmas 
night, 

As I keep watch and think of Him! 


Snspiring Gifts 


for Those in the 


SERVICE OF AMERICA 


Revised Edition 


ARMY AND NAVY 
SERVICE BOOK 


A service book and hymnal which 
will be a source of inspiration and 
comfort to men of all Protestant de- 
nominations. Contains: Order of Serv- 
ice, the Holy Communion, prayers for 
public and private use, table of 
Epistles and Gospels, order for burial, 
selection of Psalms and Scripture 
(84 hymns with 


Passages, Hymnal 


music). 
WITH KHAKI OR BLUE COVER. 


20 cents; $2.00 a dozen, delivery extra; 
$15.00 a hundred, delivery extra. 


NEW TESTAMENTS 


for Soldiers, Sailors, Marines 


Sturdy, compact NEW TESTA- 
MENT with PSALMS (King James 
Ver.), bound in khaki drill. Includes 
many helps, presentation page, trans- 
parent container for pictures, etc. 
234 x 4% inches. 


No. 50US—Lapping Cover, 50 cents. 
No. 100US—Zipper Closure, $1.00. 


Sailor's Service Testament 


Blue Leatheroid, with Psalms. Spe- 
cial pages include: hymns, prayers, 
National Anthem, etc. 234 x 4% inches. 

No. 22P—60 cents. 


No. 28PZ, with overlapping covers 
and zipper, $1.00. 


Write for information on 
SERVICE ROLLS. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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At. Olaf Lutheran Choir 


F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN, Mus. D., Director 
OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN, Associate Director 


BE SURE TO 
HEAR IT! 


TELL YOUR 
FRIENDS! 


e CONCERT TOUR, January and February, 1942 


Date 


Jan. 
Jan. 


City 
Council Bluffs, Iowa .............. 8: 
Lincoln, “INGbitesn oneness 3: 


Kansas City, Mo. ...... : 
Emporia, Kansas  .......jcccsssee 8: 


Jan. 
J oe 
Jan. 


Jae 25 WWACOIEA, gISAHISAS tn csirebesuneeanans 8: 
Jan. 29.....O0klahoma City, Okla. 288; 
Jan. Dallas; “Texas 3 2ccaecae 8: 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


shreveport, Gal i:5...-.cmcncns 3: 
Denton Texas’ y.ce., scissor 8: 


Austin, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas .... 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
HIOUstons, (LEXas acre eet ok 


New Orleans, La. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Peoria, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


LeTourneau at North 


Austin Banquet 


Neary three hundred men of North 
Austin Brotherhood, Chicago, sat down 
to a turkey dinner November 30, and 
after an evening of fine fellowship 
listened attentively to the message of 
R. G. LeTourneau, president of the 
LeTourneau Company, Inc., of Peoria, 
a Christian layman who has dedicated 
ninety per cent of the stock of his com- 
pany to Christ and who thereby has 
given more than ten million dollars for 
Christian causes. The meeting was 
presided over by Fred Galitz, president 
of the Brotherhood, who introduced the 


toastmaster, Dr. Armin George Weng, ~ 


president of the Illinois Synod. Special 
recognition was given during the eve- 
ning to North Austin’s pastors, Dr. 
F. W. Otterbein, the Rev. Carl Satre, 
and the Rey. Victor Gruhn; and also 
to the Rev. Carl Yaeger, who for some 
months last year was acting pastor fol- 
lowing Dr. Otterbein’s illness. Dr. 
Otterbein has had a miraculous re- 
covery, and is able to preach at one of 
the three Sunday services and to do 
some pastoral work. 

Mr. LeTourneau’s address was a 
straightforward plea for whole-hearted 
consecration to Christ. The reason so 
many Christians are unhappy and in- 


Time 
Sioux (City akowarencnte 8:15 P.M 
15 P.M 


Auditorium 
Shrine Auditorium 
Abraham Lincoln High 
School Gymnasium 
High School 
Ivanhoe Temple 
..Auditorium, Teachers’ 
College 
Friends’ University 
Shrine Auditorium 


University 


Municipal Auditorium 
Main Auditorium, 
State College 

Waco Hall, Baylor U. 
Gregory Gymnasium 
Municipal Auditorium 
High School 

Music Hall, Sam Houston 
Coliseum 

Municipal Auditorium 
City Auditorium 


Where to apply for tickets or information 
Sioux City Crockery Co. 


Clark Drug Store 
. Walt’s Music Store, beginning January 12 
Jenkins’ Music Store, beginning January 12 


State Teachers’ College 
z Office 
Veazey’s Downtown Store, beginning January 12 
Whittle Music Co., 1108 Elm St. Tel. C-5191. Beginning 
January 12 
J. & S. Music Store, 608 Milam St., beginning January 19 


Mr. W. E. Loveless, T. S. C. W. 

The Raleigh Hotel, beginning January 19 

Cultural Entertainment Office, University 
Auditorium Box Office, beginning January 26 
Boucher or Tower Pharmacy, beginning January 19 


Mr. O. Mueller, 746 E. 614 
Werlein’s Music Store, 605 Canal St., 
Patterson’s Drug Store, No. 1, Lamar Life Bldg., begin- 


beginning Jan. 26 


ning January 26 


Ellis Auditorium 

Opera House, Municipal 
Auditorium 

Shrine Auditorium ... 
High School 
Orchestra Hall 


effective, said he, is because they are 
not whole-souled in their loyalty to 
Christ. The Christian Church can be a 
potent influence if every member is a 
devoted follower of Christ. That truth 
he emphasized again and again. 

The annual banquet is a great event 
for North Austin men. Its attendance 
is limited only by the size of the dining- 
room available. By common consent, 
the 1941 banquet was the outstanding 
of all North Austin men’s banquets. 


Organist Honored 


TRIBUTE was paid Sunday morning, 
November 23, to Mr. Edwin M. Haas, 
who recently retired as organist and 
choir director of St. Peter’s Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. The Rev. Corson C. 
Snyder, pastor of the congregation, 
preached the sermon. Mr. Earle W. 
Bader, executive secretary of the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood; Dr. George A. Eich- 
ler, superintendent of schools of North- 
ampton and president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania’s Brotherhood; 
Mr. William Shetlock, supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of Coplay and pres- 
ident of the Allentown Conference 
Brotherhood; and Mr. Edwin L. Shupp, 
superintendent of the Sunday school 
and president of the Choir Association, 


Auditorium Box Office, beginning January 26 


Auditorium Box Office, beginning January 29 
St. Olaf Choir Committee, 601 State Street 
Corbus Drug Store 

Chicago Bible Society, 35 E. Wacker Drive 


extended greetings to Mr. Haas and re- 
ferred to his long years of service at St. 
Peter’s Church and his many years’ 
connection with the Brotherhood work. 
Pastor Snyder paid tribute to the guest 
of honor for his consecration to his 
duties with remarkably few absences 
from his appointed place, and in behalf 
of the congregation presented Mr. Haas 
with a substantial check as a mark of 
the congregation’s esteem. 


Personals 


Mr. Victor R. Archie, a member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Waterloo, Wis., was 
ordained to the ministry at a special 
service in his home church Sunday 
evening, November 16. The Rev. 
Frank O. Broesicke, pastor of St. Paul’s 
for the last thirteen years, conducted 
the service. Prof. Jonas H. Dressler, 
D.D., of the Northwestern Theological 
Seminary at Minneapolis, preached the 
sermon, and the Order of Ordination 
was conducted by Dr. R. H. Ger- 
berding, president of the Synod of the 
Northwest, assisted by Pastor C. A. 
Kipps, a former pastor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. William Niebling, pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Conference. St. 
Paul’s choir sang special anthems. 

Mr. Archie was graduated from the 
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If You're Going to the Movies 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Forty Thousand 


Horsemen ploits of Australian cav- 
(Australian film) alry in desert fighting in 
Betty Bryant Palestine during World 


Grant Taylor War I. 


Drama, built around ex- 


Scenes of desert campaigns are vivid 
and exciting, and probably authentic. 
But film is marred by a number of un- 
necessary scenes of “strip-tease” na- 
ture, and the story is artificial. M 


+How Green Was 
My Valley (Fox) 


Sara Allgood on events of his childhood 
Donald Crisp in a Welsh mining village 
Anna Lee and a way of life that is no 


Roddy McDowell 
Maureen O’Hara 
Walter Pidgeon 


more. 


Drama, told in retrospect, 
as an old man looks back 


An artistic film, lauding the virtues of 
courage, restraint, tolerance, and par- 
ticularly family love and solidarity 
and piety. Episodic by nature of 
theme, but unified by the music of a 
Welsh choir which permeates the film. 
Beautifully done. MARY, 


Keep "Em Flying 


(Univ.) antics of Abbott and Cos- 
Bud Abbott tello carried on in an avia- 
Lou Costello tion center training pilots 
Dick Foran for the army. 

Martha Raye 


Farce, with the familiar 


Most sequences are routine, but for 
those who like their antiquated brand 
of slapstick, the comic pair are still 
funny. Of its kind, good. Ma YC. 


Main Street, 
U.S.A. 
(The March of 
Time, distributed 
by RKO) 


Pseudo-documentary set- 
ting forth what will hap- 
pen on America’s main 
streets if “Hitler is not 
stopped’—firing squads, 
native storm troopers, etc. 


Accustomed to thinking of this series 
as factual portrayals, audiences are 
puzzled by the hypothetical method 
used here. “That hasn’t really hap- 
pened yet, has it?” was one reaction. 
Misleading. 


One Day in Soviet 
Russia (Anglo- 
American and 


Documentary, 


Artkino) ets, having permanents, 
Quentin etc., “just like us.” 
Reynolds, 

commentator 


showing 
Russians going about daily 
tasks, using tools and gadg- 


Purpose seems to be to show that the 
people in the Soviet Union are sur- 
prisingly almost as civilized now as 
we are so far as mechanical culture is 
concerned. Mention of political ele- 
ments avoided. Incomplete, but inter- 
esting. 
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South of Tahiti Melodrama, 


with pearl 


A ridiculous story, with ridiculous 
characterizations and infantile devices 
to keep story moving. Innocuous 
enough, but cheap and artificial. 


(Univ.) hunters, a tropical island, 
Andy Devine sarong-clad natives and a 
Brian Donlevy chief’s daughter who turns 
B. Crawford out to be really a white 


Maria Montez girl. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Harmon 
of Michigan, It Started with Eve, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ Town, 


The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 


For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen 
Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, Ku Kan, Ladies in Retire- 
ment, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, Missing’ Ten Days, One 
Foot in Heaven, Sergeant York, Shining Victory, The Stars Look Down, Suspicion. 


University of Wisconsin in 1938 and 
from the Northwestern Theological 
Seminary in 1941. He is an accom- 
plished musician. Pastor Archie has 
accepted the call to become associate 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Daven- 
port, Iowa, the Rev. Mark Getzendaner 
pastor. The ordination service was 
followed by a reception. 


The Rev. Henry Christian Cornehlsen, 
Jr., was installed as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Easton, Pa., November 23. Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, delivered 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 


> 


W. C. G. Veit, president of the Allen- 
town Conference, delivered the charge 
to the congregation. 

Tuesday evening following, a recep- 
tion was held in the parish house for 
the new pastor. Addresses of welcome 
were given by Dean Theodore A. 
Distler of Lafayette College; Mayor 
Joseph Morrison; Dr. Levering Tyson, 
president of Muhlenberg College; Pas- 
tor Veit; and Mr. George L. Transue, 
president of the church council. Con- 
gressman Carleton E. Woodring pre- 
sided. 

St. John’s is a historic, influential 
church of the Ministerium, and was 
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founded in 1740. Pastor Cornehlsen 
succeeds the late Dr. Franklin K. Fretz. 


The Rev. B. S. Dasher resigned the 
Edinburg Parish of the Virginia Synod 
to accept the call of the Red Banks 
Parish of the South Carolina Synod. 
Pastor and Mrs. Dasher were the re- 
cipients of a gift of silver by friends in 
the parish in appreciation of their nine 
years of service in this parish. 


The Rev. Lloyd E. Jacobson was in- 
stalled as pastor to Lutheran students 
at the University of Wisconsin on the 
evening of November 16 in the beauti- 
ful new Bethel Church, Madison, Wis. 
The Rev. O. J. Wilke of Madison, rep- 
resenting the Lutheran Student Foun- 
dation at Wisconsin University, read 
the opening service; the Rev. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz, representing the Commis- 
sion for Student Service of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference, preached 
the sermon; and Dr. John I. Meck of 
Racine, Wis., representing the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church, conducted the Service of In- 
stallation. 

The Lutheran Student Foundation 
was founded two years ago. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


Gow for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


a Hall fia 417 Fifth Avenue 
.M. , INC. 


New York 


To Subscribers Desiring 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THE LuTHERAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old addréss 


together with new address.) Copies 
that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 


scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THe LuTHERAN 
in advance. 


INTFRNATIONAL S. S TESSONS 


“A resource- 
ful teacher 
needs nothing 


TEACHERS 


ay Guide 


Cloth $2.00 Postpaid 
At all bookstores, or 
F,. H. REVELL COMPANY, Fifth Ave., New York 


tian Advocate. 
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MARION 
4 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass’ region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre - library. Pre- 

aaam nursing, Pre - jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 
to $485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


‘RGEISSLER ING, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR [0 ® ST. NEW YORK 


Insist onthe ORJGINAL, Forty-two 
Years’ Supremacy. Never equalled, 
Condensed Thought. Digest and ‘l'ext of 
Lesson. Full Exposition, Other features. 
Flexible Binding. 35c. Postpaid. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many deautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70, 

is We suggest ordering now for future delivery. 


New York’s i 
Friendliest Hotel # 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
fee make the Prinee 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel valve 
‘1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
Geo. H. Newton, Mgr 


Irince G | 


Hote 


Th, ° 
PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW, YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N, J. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS = 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


The Rev. Simon A. Metzger, pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church, Crest- 
line, Ohio, recently observed the fif- 
teenth anniversary of his pastorate with 
special services. 

Pastor Metzger was tendered a sur- 
prise at a covered dish dinner spon- 
sored by the Ladies’ Aid Society with 
the co-operation of the church coun- 
cil. At this time a generous gift of 
money was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Metzger. 

During this pastorate 392 members 
have been received into First Church, 
103 infants and children baptized, 68 
marriages solemnized, and 180 funerals 
conducted. The confirmed membership 
is 486, as compared with 317 fifteen 
years ago. St. John’s Church, Leesville, 
also a part of this parish, reports a 
confirmed membership of 100. 

During this pastorate the Crestline 
church was extensively remodeled, and 
the debt incurred has been reduced to 
$6,000. Mrs. Metzger organized and 
directs the youth choir of thirty voices. 
Pastor Metzger has served only one 
other pastorate—St. John’s, Anderson, 
Indiana. 


Dr. J. Clayton Nicholas will act as 
supply pastor of the Lutheran congre- 
gation at Lake City, Fla., from Decem- 
ber until Easter. This is the oldest 
Lutheran church in Florida, and the 
membership is scattered all over that 
state. The Easter service is the annual 
homecoming time when more than a 
thousand persons gather at the church. 

Dr. Nicholas is a native of York 
County, Pa., and has spent most of his 
ministry in the Pittsburgh district. 


The Rev. J. H. Young has resigned 
as pastor of the Mainville Parish, Pa., 
effective January 1, 1942. He is retir- 
ing from the active ministry on account 
of failing health. He was ordained in 
1906. 


OBITUARY 


Levi Franklin Gruber, D.D. 


was born at Reading, Pa., May 13, 1870. He was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College in 1898 and 
from the Philadelphia Seminary in 1901. Fol- 
lowing his ordination, he served the following 
pastorates: Holy Communion, Utica, N. Y., 
1902-08; St. Mark’s, Minneapolis, Minn., 1908- 
14; Reformation, St. Paul, Minn., 1914-27. 

In 1926 he accepted a call to become president 
of the Chicago Seminary, where he was per- 
mitted to serve until his death. He was widely 
known as teacher and lecturer in universities 
and theological schools of America. The es- 
teem in which he was held as a scholar is in- 
dicated by the fact that he was a member of 
learned societies of international standing and 
the author of several profound works on the 
scientific and religious meaning of the universe 
and of life. 

He was a member of the Commission of 
Adjudication of the United Lutheran Church in 
America for the period of six years ending in 
1942. Prior to his service on this commission, 
he was a member of the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education. 

(For tributes to Dr. Gruber, see page 22) 


L. Franklin Gruber, D.D. 
RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

On the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of our 
Seminary we, its Board of Directors, would ex- 
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press to Almighty God our humble thanks for 
Divine Guidance and _ unfailing bounties 
throughout the fifty years in which this School 
of the Prophets has been permitted to serve 
the purposes of the Kingdom of God. As we 
express our gratitude we also humbly implore 
the guidance of His Holy Spirit in sustaining 
this institution in witnessing to the doctrines 
of His Saving Grace in the years to come. 

In the service of this institution God has. 
raised up a consecrated leadership. Today we 
give thanks to Him for the service of its pres- 
idents and professors. 

We wish especially to express special appres 
ciation at this time for the work of L. Franklin 
Gruber, who for the past fifteen years has 
piloted its destiny, conserved its strength, and 
built constructively on the foundations of the 
past. He came to us with a background of suc- 
cessful experience in the pastorate, making him 
sensitive to the practical needs which this 
Seminary must serve in preparing men for the 
active ministry. In addition, Dr. Gruber was 
by nature endowed with unusual talents in 
scholarship and teaching. 

In the sphere of mathematics, metaphysics, 
and philosophy, his research and findings have 
made a substantial and noteworthy contribution 
to the cause of religion, the defense of the 
faith, and the work of the Church at large. 

With these scholarly attainments essential to 
theological leadership he also brought to the 
Seminary gifts not ordinarily associated with 
academic scholarship, a business acumen and 
administrative effectiveness which he gave un- 
stintingly, to the end that this institution might 
be sustained through a time of crisis. 

Therefore, We the Board of Directors wish, 
on this occasion of thankful celebration, to 
record our special gratitude for the service 
rendered to our Seminary by its president, the 
Rev. L. Franklin Gruber, for the past fifteen 
years. (Signed) THe CoMmMMITTEE. 
November 10, 1941. 


James Calvin Jacoby, D.D. 


was born in Clinton County, Indiana, Novem- 
ber 23, 1850. His parents were Lutherans and 
deeply pious. After proper catechization he was 
admitted to communicant membership in the 
Fair Haven Lutheran Church, near Mulberry, 
Ind., April 17, 1870. 

His early educational advantages were very 
meager, but after a few terms in the County 
Academy in Frankfort, Ind., he entered the 
preparatory department of Wabash College, a 
Presbyterian institution, in Crawfordsville, Ind., 
September 5, 1870. At the close of his sopho- 
more year in this institution he decided to 
study to become a Lutheran minister, and _ac- 
cordingly entered Pennsylvania College at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., in September 1874. He was grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B. in June 1876. 
He entered the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg in September and was graduated in 
June 1879 

While yet in the seminary, he was licensed 
to preach by the Synod of West Pennsylvania, 
and served as a supply pastor at such places as 
were open during his senior year. After grad- 
uation he accepted a call to the pastorate of 
Horeb Church, Zanesville, Ind., September 29, 
1879. He was ordained to the ministry at But- 
ler, Ind., by the Synod of Northern Indiana, 
November 9. While in Indiana, he served the 
following pastorates: Zanesville and Walton. 
Then he served West Point and Nebraska City, 
Nebr. He served Newton and Webster City, 
Iowa; Sedalia and Queens City, Mo.; Boulder, 
Colo.; Wellington, Kan.; and Canon City, Colo. 
His last ministerial work was to organize a 
mission at Holyoke, Colo. 

He retired from the active ministry fon ow Ens 
this work, at the age of seventy-nine years, an 
made his home in Canon City. 

During his ministry in Nebraska he served 
two years as president of the Synod of Nebraska; 
and later in Iowa and in Colorado served in the 
same capacity in the Iowa and Rocky Moun- 
tain Synods. 

After a postgraduate course in theology the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon him June 6, 1895. 

In June 1924, he went as a delegate to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention at Glasgow, 
Scotland, and at that time with other delegates 
made a tour of nine countries, including E te 
Syria, and Palestine. He was the author of a 
large number of books and pamphlets and was 
a frequent contributor to Lutheran periodicals 
and other magazines. 

The funeral service was held in_ Trinity 
Church, Canon City, November 28, and was in 
charge of the Rev. William A. Hover. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Charles Ramme 
of Trinidad, Colo., a beloved friend of Dr. 
Jacoby. Many church members formerly guided 
by Dr. Jacoby and local townspeople attended 
the service. Interment took place in Mulberry, 
Ind. He is survived by his widow. 

At the age of ninety-one years a faithful 
servant of the church and a minister of the 
Lutheran Church for sixty-five years, entered 
into rest. He was one of the honored members 
of the Lutheran’s Octogenarian Club. 

Another has left this testimony to Dr. Jacoby: 
“He has proven himself a ripe scholar, a strong 
ues a preacher, and a useful servant of Jesus 

rist.” 
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December 24, 1941 


The Rev. John Wilson Koch 


pees to his eternal reward at his home in 

lentown, Pa., October 16, after much patient 
suffering. He was born near Bath, Northamp- 
ton County, Pa., March 23, 1875, the son of 
Aaron and Tevilia E. (Stever) Koch. 

He was graduated from Muhlenberg College 
in 1899, and received his A.M. degree in 1902, 
in which year he was graduated from the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1902 and has served the fol- 
lowing parishes of that synod: St. Mark, North 
Water Gap; Shellsville; St. Peter, Pittston; 
Grace Church in Allentown and St. John, 
Fullerton; Howertown-Stone Church; and- St. 
Joseph (Hill) Church and St. Paul, Lobachs- 
ville Parish, in Berks County, Pa., 1930-1941. 

\ He is survived by his widow, Ida Leanna 
peemre Koch, whom he married in 1902; a son, 

e Rev. Alfred Aaron Koch of Coplay, Pa.; a 
daughter, Catharine S., wife of Arlan R. Moyer, 
West Lawn, Pa.; three grandchildren; one 
brother, Dr. Alvin A. Koch of Providence, R. I.; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Sarah Bartholomew, 
Allentown, and Mrs. Herbert Dech of North- 
ampton, Pa. 

Funeral services were conducted at his home 
in Allentown and in St. John’s Church, Coplay, 
where his son is pastor. Here a large gather- 
ing of mourning friends and numerous parish- 
ioners paid their final tribute of esteem to their 
beloved pastor. The officiating clergymen were: 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Luke S. 
Sweitzer, president of the Reading Conference; 
and Dr. Jonas O. Henry, superintendent of the 
Lutheran Home at Topton, a classmate of Pas- 
tor Koch. Interment took place in the cemetery 
of Zion (Stone) Church at Kreidersville, Pa., 
mae he served his longest pastorate (1916- 

Pastor Koch was an active member of the 
Lutheran Pastoral Association of Eastern Berks, 
in whose meetings he was highly esteemed for 
his Biblical and scholarly preparation of all 
assignments and for his congenial willingness 
to share his pastoral experiences for the build- 
ing of the Master’s Kingdom. 

William F. Bond. 
December 8, 1941. 


Death of the Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Reitz 


Mrs. Reitz was to be soloist at a concert in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Her husband drove her with 
her accompanist and another woman to Harris- 
burg for rehearsal Wednesday evening. In the 
dense fog that night they collided with another 
car on the way home, and Pastor and Mrs. 
Reitz were fatally injured. She died in the 
Shamokin Hospital December 5 without regain- 
ing consciousness. Mr. Reitz was conscious 
until that evening, but died the following 
one 

The funeral for Pastor and Mrs. Reitz was 
held in Zion Lutheran Church, Treverton, Pa., 
with the members of the other two congrega- 
tions of the parish co-operating in the arrange- 
ments. The Rev. M. M. Enders, pastor of Grace 
Church, Shamokin, of which Mr. Reitz was a 
son, conducted the service, and the Rev. Harry 
J. Billow, pastor of St. John’s Church, Cata- 
wissa, president of the Danville Conference, 

reached the sermon. Twelve pastors of con- 
erence were the active pallbearers, and others 
present were honorary bearers. Burial took 
Dek in the Reitz plot in the Odd Fellows 

emetery, Shamokin. 

Henry Andrew Reitz was born in Shamokin, 
Pa., October 6, 1906, son of Joseph and the late 
Carrie May Heckert Reitz. He was graduated 
from Gettysburg College in 1929 and from 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, in 
1932. He was ordained by the Ohio Synod Jan- 
uary 20, 1933, and entered the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania the same year as pastor of the 
Treverton Parish. This was his first and only 
charge. He was statistician of the Danville 
Conference and was active in community affairs. 

Mr. Reitz married Miss Ethel Maurer Jan- 
uary 14, 1933. Two chiidren—Elizabeth Ann, 
seven years old, and Carolyn Mary, three years 
old—survive the death of their parents; also 
his father and two sisters, Mrs. Norman West 
and Mrs. Allen R. Smith, both of Baltimore; 
Mrs. Reitz’ mother, Mrs. Minnie Maurer, four 
brothers and five sisters: Charles, Harry, Paul, 
Marion Maurer, and Irene, Mrs. Joseph Snyder, 
Mrs. Florence Kahler, Mrs. Boyd Reed, and 
Mrs. Earl Schick. 

Ethel M. Reitz was the daughter of David 
and Minnie Malick Maurer. She was born in 
Shamokin October 6, 1909, and was graduated 
from Coal Township High School in 1928. She 
was closely associated with her husband in re- 
ligious work, directing choirs, and other con- 
gregational activities. H. J. Billow. 


SYNOD MEETING 


The convention of the Georgia-Alabama 
Ss will convene Febru 10-12, 1942, in 

, historic Jerusalem Church, Ebenezer, Ga., 
the Rev. C. E. Seastrunk r. The president, 
John L. Yost, D.D., reach the opening 
sermon at 7.30 P. M., Tu , the tenth. The 
Lord's Supper will be ad tered. 

John W. Mangum, Sec. 


The New and Interesting LUTHERAN 


Is Worth Promoting 


Officers, church councilmen, teachers—these 


especially need THE LUTHERAN. 


Making THE LUTHERAN available to the 
members at the church is a progressive step, 
in line with the improvements in the paper 


itself. 


More Congregations that Have 


Installed this Service: 
Baltimore, Md. 


St. John, Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

St. John, Paul Schmieder 
Honesdale, Pa. 

St. John, W. F. Heldt 
Swissvale, Pa. 

St. John, Frederick Sternat 
New Britain, Conn. 

St. John, Oscar Werner 
Sacramento, Calif. 

St. John, H. W. Oppermann 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John, Martin J. Hoeppner 
Gardenville, N. Y. 

St. John, Walter J. Huthman 
Lancaster, N. Y. 

St. John, Paul C. Hoffman 
Middletown, N. Y. 

St. John, W. John Villaume 
Clearfield, Pa. 

St. John, E. Roy Hauser 
Greenville, Pa. 

St. John, C. E. Schweikert 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. John, C. E. Hays 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

St. John, Luther Schlenker 
Sumneytown, Pa. 

St. John, E. L. Angstadt 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

St. John, Arthur M. Huffman 
Coplay, Pa. 

St. John, Alfred A. Koch 
Toledo, Ohio 

St. Lucas, Marvin Sielken 
Emerson, Nebr. 

St. Luke, George P. Krebs 
Archbold, Pa. 

St. Luke, E. O. Steigerwalt 
Allentown, Pa. 

St. Luke, Wm. L. Katz, D.D. 
Pittsburgh Pa. 


St. Luke, G. Arthur Fry, DD. 


Saxonburg, Pa. 
St. Luke, D. K. Fetterly 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Mark, F. F. Mueller, Ph.D. 


Auburn, Ind. 

St. Mark, Allen K. Trout 
Emporia, Kan. 

St. Mark, Ernest Tonsing 
Hampstead, Md. 

St. Mark, Donald W. Renkel 
North St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Mark, C. T. Breest 
Evansville, Ind. 

St. Mark, L. T. Riley 
Mooresville, N. C. 

St. Mark, L. E. Blackwelder 


Fargo, N. D. 

St. Mark, Fred W. Ihlenfeld 
Biglerville, Pa. 

St. Paul, H. W. Sternat 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


St. Matthew, Wm. C. Berkemeyer 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


St. Matthew, Norman S. Wolf, D.D. 


Leetsdale, Pa. 

St. Matthew, M. R. Kunkelman 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

St. Matthew, William Niebling 
Clinton, Iowa 

St. Paul, Carl V. Tambert 
Medford, Wis. 

St. Paul, F. W. Korbitz 
Terryville, Conn. 

St. Paul, Arthur M. Schroeder 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Paul, Henry W. Snyder, D.D. 
Fernald, Iowa 

St. Paul, W. H. Blancke 
Wichita, Kan. 

St. Paul, E. E. Stauffer, D.D. 
Detroit, Mich. 

St. Paul, George A. Martin 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

St. Paul, J. Henry Meyer 
Liverpool, N. Y. 

St. Paul, John H. Dudde 
New Cumberland, Pa. 

St. Paul, E. S. Falkenstein 
Orwigsburg, Pa. 

St. Paul, C. E. Huegel 
Spring Grove, Pa. 

St. Paul, Ralph C. Robinson 
Tower City, Pa. 

St. Paul, Ira F. Frankenfield 
York, Pa. 

St. Paul, Mrs. Paul Eisenhart 
Walkersville, Md. 

St. Paul, F. R. Seibel 
Allentown, Pa. 

St. Peter, Warren C. Heinly 
Janesville, Wis. 

St. Peter, H. C. Rex 
York, Pa. 

St. Peter, Howard O. Walker 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Timothy, Harold W. Reisch 
Fremont, Nebr. 

Salem, Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 
Delmont, Pa. 

Salem, R. C. Lauffenburger 
Mt. Sidney, Va. 

Salem, P. J. Bame 
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if The Son of God, th’ eternal King, 4 
), That did us all salvation bring, Lr 
V4 And freed the soul from danger, - 
Y He whom the whole world could not take, y 
vi The Word, which heaven and earth did make, é 
i Was now laid in a manger. x 
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—Ben Johnson 
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